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Ranaway  from  the  Subscriber,  oo  the 
22nd  December  last,  his  negro  man  MAR- 
TIN, aged  about  28  years.  He  has  a 
pleasing  countenance,  round  face,  is  quick 
spoken,  and  can  tell  a  very  plausible  story  ; 
he  is  a  shining  black,  stout  built,  with  large 
limbs,  short  fingers,  and  small  feet;  the  toe 
next  to  his  great  toe  has  been  mashed  off 

The  above  reward  will  be  paid  on  his  de- 
livery to  me,  or  at  any  Jail  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

JAMES  R.  WOOD. 
H  adesboro".  Feb.  5,  1844. 
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"Stephen  Tinker  to  William 
Gibbons  Bill  of  Sale."  1  5  July 
1785.  William  Gibbons,  Jr. 
Papers.  Special  Collections 
Library,  Duke  University. 


Indigo  Plant  Detail  from  a 
Map  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Stephen,  in  Craven  County. 
Special  Collections  Library, 


For  slave  owners  in  eigh- 
teenth-century 
America,  naming 
slaves — like  whipping 
slaves,  buying  and  sell- 
ing slaves,  feeding  slaves,  and  nurs- 
ing slaves — was  an  exercise  in 
authority.  And  some  slaveholders, 
perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  the  power  of  their  posi- 
tion had  not  displaced  their  sense  of 
humor,  also  made  naming  an 
expression  of  irony.  Some  applied  to 
their  human  chattel  names  meant  to 
invoke  a  certain  whimsy.  They 
might,  for  example,  call  the  black 
body  whose  labor  and  progeny  they 
owned  outright,  Caesar. 

So  the  student  of  American  slav- 
ery— in  turning  faded  slave  lists, 
disheveled  daybooks,  scattered 
receipts,  and  various  other  strips  of 
paper  on  which  slave  owners  placed 
tiny  details  of  slave  life — most  typi- 
cally encounters  not  the  slaves  who 
are  sought,  but  merely  their  distort- 
ed reflections.  The  documentary 
record  of  American  slavery  is  such 
that  historians  hoping  to  write  the 
history  of  slaves  themselves  must 
seek  answers  to  their  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  subtle  inquiries 
from  bodies  of  evidence  originally 
generated  in  pursuit  of  much  cruder 
ends.  From  cargo  accounts  and  let- 
ters of  instruction  from  slave  ship 
owners  to  their  captains,  students 
extract  details  of  enslavement  in 
Africa  and  the  experience  of  the 
middle  passage.  Of  tax  lists  and 
accounts  of  plantation  increase  and 
decrease — materials  prepared  by 
planters  and  their  attorneys — histo- 
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rians  inquire  into  the  nature  of  slave 
families.  From  work  schedules  and 
prescription  books — documents  kept 
by  overseers  and  managers  as  an 
accounting  of  the  daily  labor  assign- 
ments and  well-being  of  their  human 
property — scholars  come  to  terms 
with  slaves'  work  routines  and  phys- 
ical condition.  And  the  curious  ferret 
out  what  freedom  meant  to  newly 
emancipated  slaves,  oftentimes  not 
from  the  mouths  of  freedpeople 
themselves,  but  from  the  receipt 
books  of  the  merchants  with  whom 
they  did  business. 

The  exhibit  "Third  Person,  First 
Person:  Slave  Voices  from  the  Special 
Collections  Library"  is  on  display  in 
Perkins  Library,  October  30- 
December  29.  It  probes  the  life  expe- 
riences of  American  slaves  from  the 
late  eighteenth  century  through  the 
nineteenth  century  and  examines  the 
enterprise  of  recovering  and  preserv- 
ing African  American  history  of  the 
period.  The  exhibit  showcases  the 
kinds  of  rare  materials  that  under 
scrutiny  reveal  the  ambitions,  moti- 
vations, and  struggles  of  people 
often  presumed  mute.  The  following 
images  are  excerpts  from  the  exhibit. 
This  is  a  sampling  of  voices,  some- 
times the  clarion  pronouncements  of 
slaves  themselves,  more  often  whis- 
pers culled  from  among  the  calls  of 
others. 


The  Slave  Caesar 

On  July  15, 1785,  Georgia  planter 
William  Gibbons  bought  of  New 
York  mariner  Steven  Tinker  a  slave 
called  Caesar.  Less  than  ten  years 
later,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us, 
Caesar  decided  he  could  no  longer 
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D.  Mitchell.  Letter  to  William 
Gibbons.  11  August  1801. 
William  Gibbons,  Jr.  Papers. 
Special  Collections  Library,  Duke 
University. 
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"Shoes  Bought  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Walt  to  Whom 
Delivered."  n.d.  William 
Gibbons,  Jr.  Papers. 
Special  Collections  Library, 
Duke  University. 
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"James  Martin  Gibbons  his 
[Receipt]  Book."  1 7  July  1 780. 
William  Gibbons,  Jr.  Papers. 
Special  Collections  Library,  Duke 
University. 


Louis  Manigault  [?]. 
"Names  of  New  Hands  at 
Gowrie  &  East  Hermitage." 
I860  [?].  Louis  Manigault 
Papers.  Special  Collections 
Library,  Duke  University. 


live  as  William  Gibbons'  charge  and 
ran  away.  Over  the  years  other 
Gibbons  slaves  had  reached  similar 
decisions  and  undertaken  similar 
action.  Thus,  Caesar's  enterprise  was 
hardly  unprecedented.  In  the  fall  of 
1768,  for  example,  Jacob,  Joe,  and 
Isaac,  each  in  separate  moves,  bolted 
from  Gibbons'  plantation  for  parts 
beyond.  Isaac  even  managed  forty- 
three  miles  before  being  captured  and 
returned.  The  others  that  fall  man- 
aged much  less.  The  remarkable 
Caesar,  however,  put  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  between  himself  and 
Gibbons.  He  probably  called  upon 
skills  perfected  under  his  former 
owner,  the  seafaring  Tinker,  in  execut- 
ing his  escape — stowing  away  as 
opposed  to  running.  In  any  case, 
Caesar  was  rumored  in  Connecticut 
before  Gibbons  got  a  bead  on  him — 
sending  a  relative  north  to  sue  for  the 
slave's  return.  Caesar  responded  to 
the  measures  of  his  former  master  by 
offering  to  return  if  Gibbons  would 
allow  him  to  work  on  his  own 
account,  that  is  to  buy  his  time  from 
his  owner.  Did  Caesar  ever  return  to 
Gibbons'  plantation?  An  undated 
receipt  for  shoes — whose  context  sug- 
gests it  was  drafted  in  1801 — is  sug- 
gestive, but  hardly  definitive. 

Slave  Labor 

The  work  of  slaves,  though  often 
backbreaking,  almost  always  long, 
and  sometimes  tedious,  was  hardly 
brute  labor — monotonous  physical 
exertion  requiring  only  minimal  men- 
tal effort.  Rather,  from  rice  and  indigo 
cultivation  to  textile  manufacture  to 
smithing  to  cooking  to  herding  and 
beyond,  slave  labor  was  indeed  often 
skilled  labor.  We  now  know,  for  exam- 
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Indigo  processing  in  South 
Carolina.  Detail  from  a  Map 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
Craven  County.  Special 
Collections  Library,  Duke 
University. 


pie,  that  successes  in  rice  and  indigo 
cultivation  in  colonial  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  owed  much  to  the 
expertise  of  bondsfolk.  Planters — 
some  knowingly,  others  in  igno- 
rance— depended  heavily  on  African 
slaves'  previous  experience  with  such 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  cultigens. 
The  work  of  slaves  was  diverse  and 
demanding  in  ways  we  have  only 
recently  come  to  appreciate. 


The  Slave  Community 

Whether  situated  on  plantations, 
farms,  or  in  small  households,  slaves 
formed  communities  of  believers, 
workers,  kith  and  kin,  and  protest. 
And  as  of  late,  the  structure  and 
diversity  of  slave  religion,  labor,  and 
family  have  been  of  especial  interest 
to  scholars.  Some  have  posited  that 
slaves  maintained  communities  in 
and  of  themselves  that  enabled  mem- 
bers to  maintain  their  collective 
humanity  through  the  ordeal  of  slav- 
ery. This,  of  course,  is  true.  But  it  is 
also  true,  that  where  there  is  commu- 
nity, there  is  also  social  stratification 
and  tyranny.  So,  though  slaves  no 
doubt  formed  unions  that  their  own- 
ers understood  but  dimly,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  said  that  blacks  bound  by  a  sys- 
tem of  subjugation,  paternalism,  and 
violence  could  establish  social  rela- 
tions absent  of  such  characteristics. 
Nor  could  they  maintain  such  rela- 
tions beyond  the  purview  and  power 
of  their  owners. 
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"Weight  Negro  Cotton  made  in 
1858."  1858.  William  Law 
Papers.  Special  Collections 
Library,  Duke  University. 
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"Muster  Roll  of  Captain 
Squire  N.  Osburn's  Company 
A  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Regiment 
of  U.S.  Infrantry  (Colored)..." 
30  April  1864.  U.S.  Army. 
Units.  Regiments,  46th  U.S. 
Infantry  (Colored)  Papers, 
1863-1864.  Special 
Collections  Library,  Duke 
University. 
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Mr.  Byrd,  a  Duke  graduate  student 
in  history,  served  as  the  library's 
African  American  Studies  Specialist 
from  1  9  9  3  -  1  9  9  5 
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Freedom 

The  study  of  post-emancipation  societies  is 
fast  becoming  a  vibrant  field  of  inquiry.  We 
may  soon  have  compelling  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  once  went  unasked  and  new  answers 
to  questions  long  thought  settled.  Wlmt  did  free- 
dom mean?  To  many  former  slaves,  especially 
women,  it  meant  the  opportunity  to  organize 
and  offer  their  labor  in  ways  hitherto  impossi- 
ble. Who  freed  the  slaves?  Any  fourth  grader 
would  probably  tell  you  Lincoln  did.  The  sol- 
diers of  the  46th  U.S.  Infantry  (Colored)  might 
respond  differently. 

"Third  Person,  First  Person:  Slave  Voices 
from  the  Special  Collections  Library"  imparts  a 
sense  of  the  transformations  of  and  variations 
in  American  slavery.  The  exhibit  presents  view- 
ers with  a  chronology  of  slavery  that  encour- 
ages them  to  recognize  slavery's  effect  on  the 
larger  circumstances  of  American  history  and 
the  ways  that  the  changing  circumstances  of 
American  history  affected  the  nature  of  slavery 
and  slave  life.  The  exhibit  also  imputes  a  sense 
of  the  texture  of  African  American  life  during 
slavery.  Without  romanticizing  the  lives  of 
American  slaves,  the  exhibit  honors  the  strug- 
gles and  experiences  of  African  Americans  who 
carved  out  of  slavery  existences  that  held  with- 
in them  deep  meaning  and  even  beauty. 

Alexander  X.  Byrd 


WHY  READ? 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  AMY  NICKELL 
WROTE  THE  FOLLOWING  ESSAY 
FOR  AN  ADVANCED  COMPOSI- 
TION WORKSHOP  WITH 
CHRISTINA  ASKOUNIS.  MS. 
NICKELL  GRADUATED  FROM 
DUKE  IN  MAY.  SHE  IS  NOW  AN 
ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  FOR 
RUTHERFORD  MAGAZINE,  A 
PUBLICATION  OF  THE 
RUTHERFORD  INSTITUTE. 


couldn't  tell  you  the  last  time  a  book 
tore  me  away  from  the  latest  sex  scan- 
dal on  Melrose.  Maybe  it's  because  I'm 
a  college  student  and  feel  so  inundated 
with  books  that  any  respite  from  them 
is  a  welcome  one.  It  wasn't  always  this 
way.  Reading  was  once  a  way  of  life  for  me. 
My  entire  family  used  to  make  fun  of  me  on 
vacations  or  during  holiday  gatherings 
because  I  could  never  be  found  without  a  book 
in  hand.  "Hey  Amy,  we're  going  to  the  beach" 
or  "getting  ready  to  hit  the  ski  slopes"  my 
cousins  would  inform  me. 

"O.K.,  guys,  just  let  me  finish  this  chapter." 
English  was  always  my  favorite  subject  in 
junior  high  and  high  school.  I  did  in  class  what 
I  found  so  pleasurable  anyway:  read  books.  It 
seemed  inevitable  that  when  I  went  to  college  I 
would  become  an  English  major.  I  never 
thought  of  myself  as  anything  else.  And  sure 
enough,  this  is  the  route  I  have  chosen.  So  you 
might  ask,  what  happened?  Why  would  a  ded- 
icated bookworm  suddenly  begin  to  avoid  reading,  even  going  as  far  as 
getting  a  job  to  fill  free  time?  Well,  somewhere  along  the  road  to  higher 
knowledge,  I  forgot  why  I  loved  to  read.  In  rediscovering  the  pleasures 
of  reading,  I  also  learned  a  thing  or  two  about  college,  or  at  least  major- 
ing in  English. 

Many  of  my  professors  are  obsessed  with  "the  text."  They  dissect  it  as 
if  it  were  a  frog  in  biology  lab  to  be  examined  organ  by  organ.  They 
search  for  symbolism  and  structure.  They  probe  the  author's  back- 
ground, analyzing  him  psychologically  or  as  a  product  of  his  time  and 
culture.  In  one  class  we  interpreted  every  text  that  we  read  based  upon 
the  author's  sex  life.  How  did  his  or  her  sexual  hang-ups  influence  this 
or  that  passage?  In  another  class  I  was  told  to  disregard  the  author. — He 
gave  up  all  claim  to  his  work  the  moment  he  published  it.  As  readers,  we 
determine  the  meaning.  We  are  all  correct  in  our  interpretations.  The 
only  thing  I  gained  from  this  discussion  was  the  impression  that  I  did 
not  need  to  be  in  the  classroom  at  all.  I  could  sit  at  home,  read  a  book, 
and  know  that  my  interpretation  was  valid. 


FOR  ANOTHER  PERSPECTIVE  ON 
READING,  SEE"IN  THE  MAZE," 
AN  ESSAY  BY  PROFESSOR 
WALLACE  JACKSON,  WHICH 
APPEARED  IN  THE  FALL  1994 
ISSUE  OF  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES.  THE  ESSAY  BEGINS, 
"TO  READ  IS  TO  ENTER  THE 
MAZE."  PROFESSOR  JACKSON 
IS  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  DUKE'S 
ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT. 


Why  would  a  dedicated 
bookworm  suddenly 
begin  to  avoid  reading, 
even  going  as  far  as 
getting  a  job  to  fill  free 
time?  Well,  somewhere 
along  the  road  to  high- 
er knowledge,  I  forgot 
why  I  loved  to  read. 
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I  read  only  to 


I  am  not  arguing  that  literary  criticism  has  no  value,  simply  that  I 
cannot  play  the  literary  critic's  game.  In  his  essay  "Disliking  Books  at  an 
Early  Age/'  Gerald  Graf  aptly  argues  the  case  for  literary  criticism: 

For  some  of  us  the  pleasures  of  reading  come  first  and  theory  is 
something  that  partly  sophisticates  us,  partly  corrupts  that  natural 
rapture...  i  hadn't  come  to  literature  through  theory,  but  theory 
gave  me  my  first  sense  of  what  there  was  to  study. 

In  my  experience  few  professors  have  known  how  to  steer  their  stu- 
dents toward  an  understanding  of  the  different  theories  of  literary  criti- 
cism. They  seem  to  choose  arbitrarily  one  theory  and  then  expect  us  to 
follow  diligently  and  unquestioningly  behind  them.  Or  perhaps  they 
lt1QI1ipulat6  thG  teXt     think  that  by  being  exposed  to  their  lectures,  we  will  somehow  begin  to 

issue  forth  relevant  criticisms  (which  would  be  no  more  than  imitation 
tO  Q  CjlVeil  theory,     even  if  this  were  possible). 

On  my  quest  to  find  something  intelligible  to  say  about  a  text,  I  com- 
pletely rely  on  my  professor  to  part  the  literary  seas  and  lead  me  to  a 
state  of  enlightenment.  In  addition,  I  have  become  so  intent  on  trying  to 
discover  the  hidden  assumptions  and  purpose  within  a  passage  that  I 
forget  to  notice  the  plot  of  the  story  at  all.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  trying  to  run 
a  marathon  through  a  swamp.  I  question  my  decision  to  major  in 
English. 

David  H.  Richter  writes  in  his  preface  to  Falling  into  Theory  that 
research  temporarily  halts  within  a  field  of  study  when  the  framework 
of  accepted  assumptions  breaks  down.  In  place  of  this  research,  new 
"assumptions  and  methodologies  come  under  debate  and  continue... 
until  a  new  paradigm  is  established."  As  a  student  of  literature,  I  have 
found  myself  caught  in  the  confusion  of  this  debate.  I  am  bombarded 
with  new  methodologies,  new  theories,  a  new  perspective  for  each  pro- 
fessor I  have.  I  read  only  to  manipulate  the  text  to  a  given  theory. 

The  text  seems  dead  to  me.  I  used  to  read  novels  because  I  connected 
with  them  and  recognized  a  medium  in  which  I  thought  that  I  might  be 
able  to  express  myself  one  day.  In  college,  I  read  to  get  through  the  next 
one  hundred  pages.  My  interests,  if  indeed  I  have  interests  left,  have 
been  directed  nowhere. 

My  frustration  with  college  English  does  not  extend  to  all  the  courses 
I  have  taken.  Some  have  been  extremely  enriching  to  both  my  reading 
experience  and  my  general  knowledge.  However,  within  these  classes,  I 
have  found  that  if  I  am  to  approach  the  work  as  a  text,  I  must  first 
approach  it  as  a  story.  Only  as  a  story  does  the  work  begin  to  engage  my 
mental  capacities.  I  had  forgotten  this.  A  book  by  Robert  Coles  spurred 
this  recognition. 

In  The  Call  of  Stories,  Robert  Coles  maintains  that  reading  novels  can 
morally  enhance  our  lives.  The  characters  and  situations  within  a  novel 
often  speak  to  us  from  the  same  experiences  we  encounter  or  have 
encountered  on  a  daily  basis.  They  also  introduce  us  to  situations  that 


we  have  not  experienced.  Reading  a  book  in  which  characters  feel  like 
outsiders  elicits  empathy  with  our  society's  outsiders  and  leads  us  to 
redress  their  alienation. 

This  moral  insight  was  what  I  had  valued  so  highly  in  my  own  high 
school  English  classes.  When  we  read  The  Scarlet  Letter,  we  did  not  try  to 
evaluate  the  author  from  a  Freudian  perspective,  but  rather  looked  at 
the  consequences  of  adultery  and  the  concept  of  justice  not  only  in  the 
novel  but  in  our  own  society.  As  David  Richter  points  out,  the  reading 
college  students  do  within  the  humanities,  "however  irrelevant  to  their 
professional  lives,  nevertheless  has  an  impact  on  their  spirits  and  ide- 
als" (Richter,  25).  Every  book  that  enters  a  classroom,  regardless  of  its 
relation  to  a  canon  of  classics,  has  a  transcendent  quality.  Each  book 
offers  us  a  way  to  explore  values.  Books  allow  us  to  cross  racial  and  eth- 
nic lines  and  enter  a  better  understanding  of  one  another.  We  don't  have 
to  look  for  textual  structure  to  enjoy  the  plot  and  the  characters  and 
allow  them  to  carry  us  beyond  ourselves. 

This  is  a  lesson  I  will  take  with  me  when  I  graduate.  I  don't  have  to 
remember  the  various  theories  or  literary  techniques  or  become  bogged 
down  in  minute  details  of  text.  I  can  read  for  the  sake  of  reading  and 
value  literature  as  an  aid  to  my  moral  education. 

Robert  Coles  describes  how  his  parents  used  to  sit  together  in  the 
evenings  and  read  aloud  to  one  another  from  their  favorite  novels. 
Meanwhile,  he  and  his  brother  would  be  upstairs  listening  to  the  radio. 
As  a  child  Coles  couldn't  understand  what  enjoyment  his  parents  found 
in  their  pastime.  When  he  was  older  and  began  reading  books  in  order 
to  find  answers  to  his  own  questions  about  life,  he  realized  that  reading 
was  not  only  enjoyable  but  transforming. 

Helen  Vendler  in  her  MLA  inaugural  address  says: 

...  only  later,  after  the  immersion  in  reading,  do  we  turn  to 
debate,  query,  or  commentary  ...  it  is  a  state  in  which  the  text 
works  on  us,  not  we  on  it ...  No  matter  how  elementary  or  how 
specialized  the  written  inquiry,  it  originated  in  problems  raised  by 
human  submission  to,  and  interrogation  of,  a  text.  (28) 

Critical  theory  has  a  prominent  place  in  the  study  of  literature. 
However,  we  cannot  forget  that  it  is  the  text  that  is  to  be  prized,  not  the 
critical  theory.  For  within  the  text,  we  find  the  compelling  human  story, 
that  which  is  living  and  breathing  and  inspires  us  to  turn  off  the  television. 

Amy  N  i  c  k  e  1 1 


Every  book  that 
enters  a  classroom, 
regardless  of  its 
relation  to  a  canon 
of  classics,  has  a 
transcendent  quality. 
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Planes,  Trains 

Bring  Scholars  to 
the  Hartman  Center 


For  the  third  consecutive 
year  the  Hartman  Center 
for  Sales,  Advertising,  and 
Marketing  History  has 
awarded  travel  grants  to 
researchers,  enabling  them 
to  use  the  Center's  unique  collection 
of  advertising  and  marketing  history 
materials.  Scholars  from  three  conti- 
nents have  logged  over  73,000  miles 
traveling  to  the  Duke  Library  by  air, 
road,  and  rail.  Their  topics  of  study 
are  even  more  varied  than  their  modes 
of  travel — airplanes  and  automobiles 
are  included  in  their  research, 
although  no  one  has  yet  come  to  study 
trains! 

Generous  funding  from  the  John 
and  Kelly  Hartman  Foundation  estab- 
lished this  outreach  effort  in  1992  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  scholars  from 
a  variety  of  disciplines  to  the  Hartman 
Center  to  study  American  culture.  The 
Center  is  home  to  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  Archives,  the 
most  comprehensive  surviving  histor- 
ical record  of  any  advertising  agency. 
Another  significant  agency  collection 
owned  by  the  Center  is  that  of  D'Arcy, 
Masius  Benton  &  Bowles.  Center  hold- 
ings also  include  vast  files  of  19th  and 
20th  century  advertising,  the  Wayne  P. 
Ellis  Collection  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Advertising  and  Sales,  and  records  of 
the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Agency. 

The  Hartman  Center's  travel 
grant  program  has  attracted  the  inter- 
est of  scholars  around  the  world. 
Although  most  grant  recipients  have 
been  from  the  United  States,  success- 
ful applications  have  also  come  from 
Canada,  Denmark,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  Brazil.  The  program  is 


competitive,  with  only  a  third  of  the 
applicants  winning  grants.  Graduate 
students  working  on  theses  and  dis- 
sertations have  been  the  beneficiaries 
of  most  of  the  twenty-four  grants  that 
have  been  made,  although  one-third 
have  gone  to  faculty  and  a  few  to 
independent  researchers. 

One  of  the  transatlantic  visitors 
is  Leonard  Rau,  a  student  of  design 
history  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  in 
London.  Mr.  Rau  is  investigating  the 
way  in  which  airplane  design  and  air- 
line image  marketing  relate  to  changes 
in  air  travel.  At  Duke  he  researched 
the  history  of  Pan  American  Airlines. 
Wesley  Swanson,  a  history  Ph.D.  stu- 
dent at  UCLA,  is  writing  a  disserta- 
tion on  automobile  advertising  and  its 
relationship  to  the  development  of 
American  car  culture,  1900-1960.  The 
Hartman  Center's  vast  collection  of 
Ford  advertising  has  proved  invalu- 
able to  Mr.  Swanson's  research. 

Jennifer  Scanlon,  a  professor 
of  Women's  Studies  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at 
Plattsburgh,  has  used  the  Hartman 
Center  resources  for  two  projects.  Her 
book  Inarticulate  Longings:  The  Ladies' 
Home  journal,  Gender,  and  the  Promises 
of  Consumer  Culture,  which  Routledge 
Press  will  publish  this  fall,  draws  on 
the  Thompson  Archives.  The  focus  is 
on  the  agency's  influence  on  the  cre- 
ation of  a  national  female  identity.  The 
Archives'  collection  of  personnel 
records  of  women  copy  writers  in  the 
1920s  was  an  important  key  to  under- 
standing the  role  that  women  in  the 
advertising  industry  played  in  the 
development  of  a  feminized  consumer 
culture.  Dr  Scanlon  is  also  studying 


Thompson's  international  advertising 
in  the  1920s  and  exploring  how  ideas 
about  gender  identity  and  consumer 
culture  were  exported  to  Europe  and 
Latin  America  through  advertising. 

The  Hartman  Center  is  pleased 
to  announce  that  in  1996  the  travel-to- 
collections  program  will  include  three 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Research 
Fellowships  to  be  used  specifically  to 
fund  research  in  the  company 
archives.  Each  fellow  will  receive  a 
stipend  of  $1000  during  his/her  stay 
in  Durham.  Perhaps  one  of  them  will 
come  to  study  trains. 

Marion  Hirsch 


Jennifer  Scanlon 


and  Automobile 


Only  l'an  American  lws  crosscil  tlic  Atlantic  more  ihan  50,000  limes! 


It's  nice  to  know  "Uncle  Sam's"  your  skipper 
when  you  fly  to  faraway  places 

No  country  in  the  world  has  requirements  of  airline 

operation  more  strict  than  those  of  the  U.  S.  Government. 

And  when  you  fly  Pan  Am,  it's  reassuring  to  know  that  Uncle  Sam's 

rules  are  met  with  a  generous  margin  to  spare  by  the  only  U.  S. 

airline  serving  78  countries  and  colonies  around  the  world. 

WORLD'S    MOST    EXPERIENCED  AIRLINE 


LIGHTS  OUT! 

FILM  IN  THE  ACADEMY 


Jane  Gaines,  director 
of  the  Program  in  Film 
and  Video 


e  were  hired  to  lecture, 
not  to  show  movies." 
When  she  came  to  Duke 
in  1977,  Film  Librarian 
Jane  Agee  heard  this  type 
of  comment  over  and  over  from  the  faculty.  In 
the  eighteen  years  since  Agee's  arrival  at  Duke, 
the  role  of  film  and  video  at  the  university  has 
changed  radically.  Whereas  turning  down  the 
lights  and  projecting  a  movie  was  once  regard- 
ed as  an  occasional  special  treat  or  a  substitute 
for  a  professorial  lecture,  film  is  now  an  accept- 
ed pedagogical  tool  in  most  disciplines. 


A  Picture  Is  Worth 
A  Thousand  Words 

A  political  science  professor  is  lecturing 
about  US  marshals  foreclosing  on  American 
farmers.  She  dims  the  lights  and  shows  a  seg- 
ment from  the  Hollywood  feature  film  Country, 
in  which  Jessica  Lange  and  Sam  Shepard  play 


farmers  whose  land  is  being  taken  from  them. 
The  lights  come  back  up  and  discussion 
ensues.  A  group  of  education  students  views 
classroom  scenes  from  Blackboard  Jungle  and 
Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off.  The  question:  how  has 
the  American  high  school  changed  in  three 
decades?  Many  faculty  are  using  film  because 
visual  images  and  sound  can  bring  a  topic  to 
life  in  a  way  that  reading  even  the  most  vivid 
written  description  cannot. 


Film  Studies 

The  energy  driving  campus  recognition 
of  film,  both  as  a  teaching  tool  and  as  text 
worth  studying  in  its  own  right,  emanates 
from  the  Program  in  Film  and  Video.  Directed 
by  Jane  Gaines,  the  program  offers  courses 
cross-listed  in  an  array  of  departments  includ- 
ing German,  Public  Policy,  Religion  and 
Sociology.  Some  of  these  courses  are  produc- 
tion oriented,  while  many  concentrate  on  the 
output  of  a  host  of  national  cinemas.  Whether 
it's  the  literature  majors  who  pursue  a  media 
track  by  studying  film,  TV,  and  cultural  theory 
or  the  zoology  major  whose  coursework  has 
helped  prepare  him  for  a  career  making 
wildlife  films,  many  students  are  using  the  film 
program  courses  to  augment  their  study  in  tra- 
ditional academic  disciplines. 

The  Program  in  Literature  and  Theory  is 
the  other  important  center  of  film  study  at 
Duke.  Contemporary  literary  theorists  use 
films  as  often  as  books  to  examine  culture. 
Themselves  cultural  artifacts,  films  have  a 
unique  power  to  convey  time,  place,  and  expe- 
rience. Ken  Surin,  the  Literature  Program's 
director  of  graduate  studies,  says  that  many 


students  of  literary  theory  study  media — film 
and  television — because  "certain  theoretical 
notions  are  depicted  more  accessibly  in 
movies."  ///  Everything  You  Always  Wanted  to 
Know  About  Lacan  (But  Were  Afraid  to  Ask 
Hitchcock),  the  Slovenian  theoriest  Slavoj  Zizek 
examines  Jacques  Lacan's  work  through  the 
lens  of  Alfred  Hitchcock.  There  is  also  a  cross- 
fertilization  between  film  and  literature.  Surin 
points  by  way  of  example  to  Avital  Ronell's 
Telephone  Book  with  its  layout  inspired  by  visu- 
al media. 

The  relatively  recent  seriousness  with 
which  academics  have  begun  to  approach  film 
is  a  function  of  its  youth  as  a  medium. 
"Academic  study  usually  comes  after  the  test 
of  time,"  says  Tom  Whiteside,  the  assistant 
director  of  the  Program  in  Film  and  Video. 
"The  field  is  young,  but  it's  been  developing 
over  the  last  few  decades."  And  as  the  legiti- 
mate scope  of  intellectual  inquiry  stretches 
beyond  high  culture  to  incorporate  the  popu- 
lar media  into  the  construction  of  knowledge, 
the  study  of  film  is  a  natural.  From  features 
created  with  entertainment  in  mind  to  docu- 
mentaries geared  toward  edification,  to  adver- 
tising whose  success  is  measured  in  sales  fig- 
ures, film  has  so  thoroughly  permeated  daily 
life,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  examining  late 
twentieth  century  western  culture  without 
using  and  studying  film. 

Tom  Whiteside  additionally  offers 
insights  into  the  importance  of  critical  viewing 
as  a  component  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 
"The  average  person  spends  more  hours 
watching  TV  before  kindergarten  than  all  the 
classroom  time  in  four  years  of  college,"  he 
says.  "We  must  teach  people  how  to  watch. 
More  and  more  students  come  in  with  film  his- 
tory and  aesthetics  they  learned  in  high  school, 
but  they  lack  a  critical  language  for  discussing 


film."  "Remedial  viewing"  is  his  term  for 
describing  much  of  the  teaching  done  by  the 
Program  in  Film  and  Video.  An  important  goal 
of  any  film  studies  curriculum  is  to  teach  stu- 
dents to  use  media,  not  be  used  by  it. 


The  Eye  Behind  the  Camera 

The  study  of  filmmakers  complements 
the  study  of  film.  However,  the  background 
material,  the  documentary  record  of  the  film- 
maker's work,  is  often  elusive.  Raul  Ruiz  may 
be  a  typical  filmmaker.  It's  the  work  that 
inspires  and  drives  him.  Always  looking  ahead 
to  the  next  project,  he's  less  interested  in  what 
is  past. 

So,  a  partnership  between  the  filmmaker 
and  a  university  that  will  preserve  and  archive 
his  work  serves  the  interests  of  both  parties. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  International 


"The  average  person  spends 
more  hours  watching  TV  before 
kindergarten  than  all  the 
classroom  time  in  four  years 
of  college." 

— Tom  Whiteside 


Studies,  the  Council  of  Latin  American  Studies, 
the  Program  in  Film  and  Video,  the  Program  in 
Literature  and  Theory,  the  Department  of 
Romance  Studies,  and  a  number  of  groups 
within  the  university  library  system,  Duke  has 
arranged  to  archive  the  films  and  papers  of  this 
influential  experimental  Chilean  filmmaker. 

Relatively  little-known  in  this  country, 
Raul  Ruiz  is  considered  not  only  the  leading 
Latin  American  filmmaker  of  his  generation, 
but  also  a  leader  within  the  avant-garde  in 
France,  where  he  has  lived  in  exile  since 
1973.  With  retrospectives  in  Madrid, 
Edinburgh,  London,  Rotterdam,  and 
Paris,  his  reputation  as  a  cutting-edge 
artist  is  well  established. 

Ruiz  is  by  all  accounts  a  remark- 
able figure.  At  age  fifty-four  his  filmogra- 
phy  includes  over  a  hundred  titles.  His 
prolificality  is  matched  by  the  range  of 
his  output — he  has  worked  in  twelve 
countries  on  a  variety  of  projects.  Rather 
than  following  the  typical  trajectory  in 
which  a  filmmaker  begins  his  career  in  an 
inexpensive  format  to  prove  himself  and, 
then,  once  established,  shoots  theatrical  releas- 
es and  never  turns  back,  Ruiz  has  followed  his 
heart  and  his  interests.  In  one  year,  1984,  he 
completed  four  feature  films,  three  one-hour 
children's  films,  two  hour-long  chapters  of  a 
serial,  and  several  short  films. 

Ruiz  is  also  a  writer  and  a  theoretician 
with  an  enormous  contribution  to  make  to  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  university.  His  arrange- 
ment with  Duke  includes  periodic  visits  to 
teach  and  lecture. 

Though  Ruiz's  works  are  notoriously  dif- 
ficult to  locate,  they  enjoy  at  least  moderate 
availability  in  Europe  due  to  his  reputation  as 
both  a  filmmaker  and  an  intellectual.  By 
archiving  his  body  of  work,  Duke  begins  to 
right  the  balance  and  makes  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  film  scholarship  in  this  country. 

Beyond  supplying  film  for  course  use  or 
research,  university  libraries  play  an  essential 
role  in  the  preservation  of  rare  film  and  video 
materials.  While  the  corner  video  store  may 
seem  to  offer  a  dizzying  inventory,  it  in  fact 


stocks  but  the  slimmest  subset  of  the  films  that 
are  produced.  The  work  of  thousands  of 
important  independent  filmmakers  falls  out- 
side the  scope  of  even  the  most  sophisticated 
video  stores.  Without  university  libraries,  these 
films  would  be  lost  forever. 


The  Duke  Library  Film  Collection 

Guided  by  suggestions  from  faculty  in 
many  disciplines  and  her  own  sense  of  what  is 
important,  Jane  Agee  has  built  the  library's  col- 
lection from  the  ground  up.  The  collection  is 
most  notable  for  its  foreign  titles;  there  are 
films  from  sixty  countries.  These  are  widely 
used  in  foreign  language  instruction — with 
French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
and  Slavic  languages  among  those  taught — 
both  to  allow  students  to  hear  native  speech 
and  to  provide  a  window  into  a  culture.  The 
collection  of  Soviet  films  is  particularly  impor- 
tant; there  are  many  titles  for  which  Duke 
owns  the  only  US  copy. 

The  Hollywood  pictures  in  the  collection 
were  bought  for  teaching  purposes,  in  response 
to  specific  requests  by  faculty  members.  Thus, 
it  is  less  "the  best  of  Hollywood"  than  an 
idiosyncratic  sampling  selected  to  illustrate 
cultural  phenomena  such  as  race  relations  and 
gender  issues.  The  collection  also  includes 
advertising  footage  at  the  request  of  cultural 
anthropologist  Mack  O'Barr.  Jane  Agee  recalls 
that  when  she  began  working  with  Professor 
O'Barr  fifteen  years  ago  she  had  difficulty 
obtaining  the  filmed  advertisements  he  wanted 
for  his  classes.  Now,  more  is  offered  for  sale 
than  she  can  afford  to  buy. 


Students  at  the  Lilly  Library 
amidst  the  Duke  film  collection 


Documentaries  comprise  an  important 
segment  of  the  Duke  collection.  According  to 
Agee,  documentaries  are  often  challenging  to 
acquire  because  of  distribution  patterns. 
"Frequently,  we  have  to  acquire  the  documen- 
tary directly  from  the  filmmaker.  But  first  we 
have  to  find  the  filmmaker!" 


Gifts 

The  Duke  film  and  video  collection  has 
been  the  recipient  of  significant  gifts  over  the 
years.  In  1986,  the  Babaralee  Diamonstein 
Archive  of  Video  History  was  dedicated  at 
Duke.  This  collection  of  interviews  with  distin- 
guished artists,  architects,  critics,  designers, 
photographers,  and  museum  directors  has  been 
used  by  faculty  and  scholars  from  the 
Department  of  Art  and  Art  History  Also  impor- 
tant was  the  1994  gift  of  forty-one  laser  discs  of 
Walt  Disney  animated  films,  a  token  of  appreci- 
ation for  Duke's  participation  in  the  filming  of 
The  Program,  a  feature  produced  by  Touchstone 
Films,  which  is  owned  by  Disney. 

One  recent  gift  of  note  is  not  of  movies 
themselves  but  rather  provides  a  new  level  of 
sophistication  for  their  viewing.  Nearing  com- 
pletion, the  Paul  B.  Williams  Multimedia 
Center  is  a  campus-wide  media  management, 
delivery,  and  control  system.  Via  a  control  cen- 
ter at  Lilly  Library,  six  specially  wired  class- 
rooms on  both  campuses  will  be  able  to  access 
the  collection.  As  the  number  of  wired  class- 
rooms increases,  instructional  applications  of 
film  and  video  will  be  easier  and  more  flexible 
than  ever. 

The  Duke  Library's  5,000  titles  in  video 
and  digital  formats  (cassette  and  laser  disc)  and 
500  16mm  films  make  its  film  collection  one  of 
the  strongest  to  be  found  at  any  east  coast  uni- 
versity. Film  and  Media  Program  Director  Jane 
Gaines  reflects,  "When  I  first  came  to  Duke  in 
1982,  the  film  and  videotape  collection  was  just 
a  dream.  Now,  as  a  reality,  it  is  a  rich  treasure 
trove  for  students  and  scholars." 


SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  JANE  ACEE 
fOR  HER  ASSISTANCE  WITH  THIS  ARTICLE. 


Laura  H.  White 
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with  my  Paperback 


Some  months  ago,  drifting  in  a  canoe  on  a  small  Chatham  County  farm 
pond,  I  was  reading  a  novel  set  in  Switzerland.  A  love  scene  was 
underway  in  a  guest  room  of  Geneva's  elegant  Hotel  des  Bergues. 
Reading  the  passage,  near  the  end  of  Frank  Moorhouse's  novel  Grand 
Days,  I  wished  someone  were  in  shouting  distance  so  I  could  tell  them 
I  had  once  stayed  in  that  very  hotel. 
The  description  of  the  hotel  brought  back  my  visit,  years  ago,  as  a  travel 
writer  to  that  city.  In  the  early  evening,  the  lights  would  come  on  around  Lake 
Geneva.  On  top  of  the  buildings,  signs  would  light  up:  Hong  Kong  Bank,  Union  de 
Banques  Suisses,  Rolex,  Patek  Philippe,  Lloyds,  Arab  Bank  Switzerland.  It  was  like 
watching  the  lighting  at  dusk  of  a  beach  boardwalk.  But  what  a  boardwalk.  This 
was  the  lighted  edge  of  a  world  center  of  banking,  the  European  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations,  a  city  of  mountainous  fur  coats  and  sleek  gold  watches,  of 
international  negotiations  and  foreign  delegations. 

Thinking  about  Geneva  also  brought  to  my  mind  the  novel  The  Moviegoer  by 
Walker  Percy  and  that  is  an  association  which,  on  the  surface,  makes  no  sense  at 
all.  To  my  knowledge,  Louisiana  writer  Walker  Percy  never  set  a  novel  anywhere 
near  Geneva.  He  wrote  most  often  about  New  Orleans.  But  I  will  always  think  of 
The  Moviegoer  when  I  think  of  Geneva  because  I  read  it  in  the  bathtub  at  the  Hotel 
des  Bergues.  The  book  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  city  for  me  as  the  outdoor  cafes  and 
the  house  where  Liszt  lived. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  point:  the  books  we  read  on  trips  can  become  linked 
forever  in  memory  with  the  feel  of  the  place.  And,  for  many  reader-travelers,  the 
choice  of  what  to  take  along  to  read  is  the  most  important  part  of  packing.  There  is 
a  selection  process  in  choosing  the  book  that  is  both  on-purpose  and  obvious,  as 
well  as  a  kind  of  selection  that  only  becomes  evident  after  the  book  is  finished,  and 
the  traveler  has  come  home. 

I  took  along  the  Percy  novel  simply  because  I'd  been  wanting  to  read  it,  not 
because  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  Geneva.  Yet  now 
that  I  look  back  on  it,  the 
choice  seems  just  right  in  an 
odd  and  unpredictable  way. 
What  struck  me  most  about 
Geneva  was  the  clear  light: 
in  the  day,  not  just  the  lake- 
front,  but  the  whole  city 
had  a  clear,  crisp,  sparkling 
feel.  The  night  lights 
seemed  an  extension  of  this 
natural  phenomenon. 

What  strikes  me  most 
about  Walker  Percy's  writ- 
ing is  that  same  sense:  that 
each  object  and  moment  he 


Laketronl  Geneva  with  Hotel  des  Bergues  by  Peggy  Payne 


describes  is  so  simply  and  precisely  ren- 
^  dered  that  it  seems  to  sit  in  bright  light, 
even  to  give  off  light.  From  The  Moviegoer, 
here's  a  literally  light-filled  example:  "The 
children  are  skiing  with  Roy.  The  blue  boat 
rides  up  and  down  the  bayou,  opening  the 
black  water  like  a  knife.  The  gear  piled  at 
the  end  of  the  dock,  yellow  nylon  rope  and 
crimson  lifebelt,  makes  aching  phosphor 
colors  in  the  sunlight."  In  retrospect,  the 
city  and  the  book  enhance  each  other  in  my 
memory,  like  food  and  wine. 
Sitting  out  in  the  canoe  with  these  reveries, 
I  began  to  think  about  other  trips  and  other 
books  and  how  they  worked  together. 
Subsequently,  I  asked  other  traveling  readers  about  their  book  choices.  In  almost 
every  case,  there  was  some  interaction  between  the  page  and  the  place  or  the  style 
of  travel. 

One  of  my  office  partners  had  read,  on  a  train  trip  to  Boston,  The  Secret 
History  by  Donna  Tartt.  The  novel  is  the  story  of  a  group  of  New  England  college 
students  who  murder  one  of  their  friends.  By  the  time  her  train  rolled  into  Boston, 
my  colleague  was  "convinced  that  everyone  at  Harvard  was  in  a  weird  cabal,  mur- 
dering their  classmates." 

I  asked  my  stepson  Jason  what  he  reads  on  the  flights  to  California  to  see  his 
mother.  He  is  a  computer  and  CD-ROM  devotee  and  seems  to  have  total  confi- 
dence in  all  things  electronic  or  mechanical.  "Mysteries,"  he  said,  without  hesita- 
tion. "Because  you  can't  get  scared.  Nothing  can  get  you  on  a  plane." 


with  my  Paperback 


when  she  goes 
to  the  beach, 
she  takes  sci- 
ence fiction; 
perhaps,  she 
said,  because 
beach  trips  and 
science  fiction 
are  both  depar- 
tures from  ordi- 
nary time. 


Robert  Goforth,  a  friend  who  heads  a  Chapel  Hill  information  systems  con- 
sulting firm,  flies  up  and  down  the  eastern  seaboard  on  business  almost  every 
week.  His  taste  in  travel  reading  is  as  fast-paced  as  his  itinerary.  Usually,  he'll  grab 
a  paperback  at  an  airport  newstand — "action-police-spy  books,  Ken  Follett-type 
stuff." 

Poet  Betty  Adcock  often  matches  the  book  to  the  destination.  She  read 
Umberto  Eco's  The  Name  of  the  Rose,  a  newel  about  a  medieval  monastery,  while 
staying  on  a  Greek  island  in  sight  of  an  actual  12th  century  cloister.  Closer  to 
home,  when  she  goes  to  the  beach,  she  takes  science  fiction;  perhaps,  she  said, 
because  beach  trips  and  science  fiction  are  both  departures  from  ordinary  time. 

Raleigh  photographer  Karen  Tarn  travels  with  books  that  adhere  to  another 
theme.  "I  like  strong,  interesting  female  characters  and  a  good  plot  line,"  she  said. 
"A  woman  exploring  her  world. . ." 

The  mix  of  travel  and  reading  matter  can  be  a  volatile  one.  While  I  was  in 
India  for  three  months  doing  research  for  a  novel  of  my  own,  Hindu-Muslim  riot- 
ing broke  out  in  the  city  were  I  was  staying.  In  my  sack  of  books  was  a  grisly  true- 
crime  paperback,  the  kind  of  murder  story  I  had  often  comfortably  read  at  home. 
But  in  India,  because  of  my  edginess  about  what  was  going  on  around  me,  I  found 
myself  hesitant  to  open  it.  I  did  finally  read  it,  late  in  my  stay  The  trip  was  over 
two  years  ago,  and  though  I  look  forward  to  going  back  to  India,  I've  never  read  a 
crime  book  again. 

Mostly  though,  the  mix  has  worked  the  other  way,  each  recommending  the 
other.  When  I  think  of  a  cruise  down  the  Baja  Peninsula,  I  have  the  urge  to  read 
Jane  Austen.  When  I  think  of  the  Yucatan,  I  want  to  find  the  newest  novel  by  Fay 
Weld  on.  When  I  think  of  Walker  Percy,  I  see  the  clear  Swiss  light,  and  I'm  checking 
in  again  at  the  Hotel  des  Bergues. 
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CITY  LIGHTS  IN  THE 
TRIANGLE 

Playwright,  poet  and  scholar 
Ariel  Dorfman  captivated  his 
audience  in  May  at  the  library's 
first  Triangle  area  City  Lights 
program.  Dorfman  shared 
intriguing  stories  of  his  coming 
of  age  in  Chile  and  his  lifelong 
love  affair  with  books.  Author  of 
the  novels,  Death  and  the 
Maiden  and  Konfidenz,  Dorfman 
is  a  research  professor  of 
Literature  and  Latin  American 
Studies  at  Duke. 

This  event,  held  at  the 
Woman's  Club  in  Raleigh,  was 
the  third  program  hosted  by  the 
City  Lights  Society  of  Duke 
University  Library  since  its 
establishment  in  1992.  Designed 
to  bring  together  Duke  alumni 
and  friends  and  boasting  the 
theme,  "The  Library — every- 
thing you  thought  and  more!," 
the  Society  hosts  events  high- 
lighting books  and  ideas.  Duke 
alumnus  and  noted  author 
William  Styron  was  guest  speak- 
er at  the  Society's  New  York  City 
inauguration  and  a  gathering  at 
the  Huntington  Library  in 
Pasadena  featured  the  Dead  Sea 
Scrolls. 

A  second  Raleigh  City  Lights 
program  was  held  on  September 
20  at  the  home  of  Wes  and 
Janet  Chesson.  In  a  season  of  a 


record  number  of  hurricanes, 
guests  relished  the  opportunity 
to  hear  and  ask  questions  of 
Orrin  H.  Pilkey,  Jr.,  Duke's  own 
beach  crusader  and  protector  of 
the  American  coastline.  A  profes- 
sor in  the  Department  of 
Geology  and  in  the  School  of  the 
Environment,  Dr.  Pilkey  is 
author  of  From  Currituck  to 
Calabash  and  The  Beaches  are 
Moving. 

For  information  on  the  City 
Lights  Society  and  upcoming 
events,  please  contact  Lois 
Dawson,  Duke  University 
Library,  Box  90197,  Durham, 
NC  27708-0197  or  phone  (919) 
660-5809. 

Lois  Dawson 


JAPANESE  LIBRARIAN 
VISITS  DUKE 

Librarian  Keiko  Takahata 
will  work  at  Perkins  Library  in 
Reference  and  International  and 
Area  Studies  during  a  six-month 
stay  that  began  in  July.  Ms. 
Takahata  is  at  Duke  on  an 
administrative  staff  internship 
sponsored  by  her  home  institu- 
tion, Tokyo's  Hosei  University. 

Ms.  Takahata  has  been  a 
librarian  at  Hosei  since  1983. 
She  has  held  various  posts  there 
in  government  documents,  for- 
eign acquisitions,  and  reference. 
Her  particular  interest  is  elec- 
tronic resources,  including  online 
and  CD-ROM  resources  and  the 
Internet.  While  Ms.  Takahata  is 


at  Duke,  she  will  divide  her  time 
between  working  at  the  Perkins 
reference  desk  and  undertaking 
a  variety  of  projects.  Among 
other  things,  she  plans  to  create 
a  web  page  for  the  Duke 
library's  East  Asian  Collection 
and  develop  a  plan  for  acquiring 
and  using  Japanese  electronic 
resources. 


MELLON  FOUNDATION 
FUNDS  PROGRAM  TO 
TRAIN  LATIN 
AMERICANIST 
RESEARCH 
LIBRARIANS 

Duke  University's  Center  for 
International  Library  Programs 
(CILP)  will  create  a  new  post- 
doctoral program  designed  to 
train  young  Latin  Americanist 
scholars  as  research  librarians. 

The  program,  which  will  be 
funded  for  three  years  by  a 
$230,000  grant  from  The 
Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  of 
New  York,  will  offer  up  to  two 
fellowships  each  year.  Fellows 
will  be  selected  from  among 
scholars  who  have  recently 


earned  Ph.D.s  in  a  field  of  Latin 
American  studies  and  who  have 
demonstrated  interest  in  becom- 
ing research  librarians. 

The  Center  for  International 
Library  Programs,  jointly  with 
the  nationally  recognized 
Duke/University  of  North 
Carolina  Program  in  Latin 
American  Studies,  is  a  "uniquely 
supportive"  setting  for  the  new 
post-doctoral  program,  said 
Peter  Lange,  Duke's  vice  provost 
for  international  and  academic 
affairs.  Fellows  also  will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  Duke's 
longstanding  cooperative  rela- 
tionship with  UNC  libraries  and 
the  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science. 

According  to  Lange,  CILP, 
which  was  established  in  direct 
response  to  the  university's  pri- 
ority of  expanding  its  interna- 
tional focus,  "is  the  kind  of 
cooperative,  campus-wide  initia- 
tive integrating  the  libraries  with 
ongoing  teaching  and  research 
experiences  that  distinguishes 
Duke's  internationalization 
effort." 


III 


The  Mellon  Foundation 
grant  will  encourage  Latin 
Americanist  Ph.D.s  to  apply  their 
skills  in  a  library  environment 
that  is  increasingly  global  in 
nature,  Lange  added.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  fellowship  year  will 
combine  both  a  theoretical  ori- 
entation to  the  context  of  mod- 
ern research  libraries  and  a 
hands-on  approach  to  collection 
development  and  public  service 
work. 

Deborah  Jakubs,  CILP  direc- 
tor and  Duke's  Ibero-American 
bibliographer,  is  excited  about 
the  innovative  program.  "We 
are  pleased  that  the  Mellon 
Foundation  has  found  our  model 
for  a  non-traditional  approach  to 
training  Latin  Americanist 
research  librarians  to  be  so 
appealing.  Libraries  aren't  what 
they  used  to  be,  and  neither  is 
the  job  of  the  librarian." 
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NEW  ENDOWMENT 
FUND  HONORS  RALPH 
BRAIBANTI 

The  Duke  University  Library 
has  established  an  endowment 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  other  materials  relating  to 
Islamic  affairs.  The  endowment, 
called  the  Ralph  Braibanti 
Islamic  Studies  Endowment 
fund,  was  announced  by 
University  Librarian  Jerry 
Campbell  at  a  July  20  dinner  at 
Durham's  University  Club.  The 
dinner  was  in  celebration  of  the 
75th  birthday  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Braibanti,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Political 
Science,  after  whom  the  endow- 
ment is  named.  Dr.  Braibanti  is 
an  internationally  recognized 
authority  on  political  develop- 
ment in  the  Islamic  world. 

The  Braibanti  Endowment 
Fund  honors  the  extraordinary 
contribution  Professor  Braibanti 
has  made  in  establishing  Duke's 
collection  on  South  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East.  Braibanti  purchased 
books  and  documents  for  Duke 
as  early  as  1957  and  later 
donated  part  of  his  own  library 
to  the  Duke  collection.  He 
arranged  for  Duke  to  become 
one  of  the  ten  universities 
receiving  all  publications  from 
India  and  Pakistan  under  Public 
Law  480  administered  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  In  1960  he 


established  the  Program  in 
Comparative  Studies  on 
Southern  Asia,  financed  by  a 
5200,000  grant  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  This  program 
supported  the  processing  of 
books  then  being  received  under 
PL  480  and  paid  for  a  South 
Asian  bibliographer  for  three 
years  before  the  appointment 
of  o  permanent  bibliographer. 

In  1977  Braibanti  raised 
nearly  a  million  dollars  to 
establish  the  Program  in 
Islamic  and  Arabian 
Development  Studies.  He  nego- 
tiated the  acquisition  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  Joseph  Malone 
and  later  the  library  of  Dr. 
Louis  Dupree,  which  together 
added  some  6,000  items  to  the 
Duke  collection.  The  Program 
purchased  for  the  library  near- 
ly a  thousand  additional  items, 
many  of  which  are  in  the  Rare 
Book  Room.  These  include  a 
handwritten,  illuminated  copy  of 
the  Holy  Qur'an  and  a  folio  of 
prints  by  Mohammed  Wahhab 
al-Hariri-Rifoi  on  Traditional 
Architecture  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Earlier  he  had  donated  to  the 
library  a  leather-bound,  gilt- 
edged  copy  of  Pakistan's  first 
constitution  autographed  by 
Pakistan's  first  president, 
General  Iskandar  Mirza. 

Donors  to  the  Braibanti 
Endowment  include  former  stu- 
dents and  colleagues  os  well  as 
governments  and  corporations 
with  whom  Braibanti  has 
worked.  Contributions  have 
come  from  sources  in  Australia, 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  Abu- 
Dhabi,  Canada,  Germany, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
England,  Switzerland  and  Japan, 


os  well  as  the  United  States. 

Income  from  the  endow- 
ment, which  is  open  to  further 
contributions,  will  enable  Duke 
to  continue  to  increase  its  acqui- 
sitions on  Islamic  affairs,  thus 
keeping  abreast  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  of 
our  time. 


The  winner  receives  a  keepsake 
and  a  cash  award  of  SI, 500. 

In  their  letters  of  nomina- 
tion, co-workers  praised  Coble 
for  his  outstanding  performance 
over  a  period  of  several  years  as 
Duke's  project  manager  for  the 
implementation  of  the  DRA 
online  catalog  system.  His 


University  Librarian  Jerry 
Campbell  and  Professor 
Ralph  Braibanti 

LIBRARY  STAFF 
MEMBERS 
RECOGNIZED  FOR 
EXCELLENCE 

Senior  Systems  Librarian 
Jim  Coble  is  the  first  recipient  of 
the  Florence  Blakely  Award,  the 
highest  honor  the  Duke  Library 
confers  The  Blakely  Award, 
which  will  be  presented  annual- 
ly, acknowledges  extraordinary 
performance,  by  a  team  or  an 
individual,  that  far  exceeds 
team  goals,  affects  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  innovates, 
benefits  the  internal  or  external 
user,  and/or  represents  signifi- 
cant savings  in  time  and  money. 


responsibilities  included  coordi- 
nation with  staff  at  UNC  and  NC 
Stole  who  were  simultaneously 
bringing  the  system  up  on  those 
campuses.  One  Duke  colleague 
said,  "As  labor  intensive  as  this 
process  was  (and  still  is),  Jim 
always  made  time  to  help  you." 

Florence  Blakely,  for  whom 
the  award  is  named,  served  the 
Duke  Library  with  distinction 
from  1948  until  her  retirement 
in  1986.  Ms.  Blakely  achieved 
national  prominence  during  her 
career,  receiving  in  1974  the 
American  Library  Association's 
prestigious  Isadore  Mudge 
Award  for  excellence  in  refer- 
ence librarianship.  Florence 
Blakely  continues  to  honor  the 
Duke  Library  by  lending  her 
name  and  example  to  its  recog- 
nition program. 

The  Duke  Library's  recogni- 
tion program  also  includes  a 
semi-annual  award  exclusively 
for  teams,  the  Duke  University 


Library  Exceptional  Achievement 
Award  (DULEA).  The  1994-95 
winners  of  the  DULEA,  which 
carries  a  cash  award  of  from 
S500  to  S750,  were  the  twenty- 
eight  member  MASH  Team 
(Merge  of  Automated  Serials 
Holdings)  and  the  nine-member 
Retrospective  Conversion  Team. 
The  MASH  team  is  manually 
merging  the  holdings  records  of 
70,000  serials  that  have  been 
loaded  into  the  online  catalog. 
The  Retrospective  Conversion 
Team's  outstanding  achievement 
has  been  to  exceed  for  seven 
consecutive  years  its  annual  goal 
of  converting  100,000  records 
from  the  card  catalog  into  online 
catalog  records. 

Two  monthly  awards  round 
out  the  library's  recognition  pro- 
gram. The  Bon  Appetit  Award 
pays  for  lunch  for  the  winner 
and  a  guest.  Individual  prize- 
winning  accomplishments  have 
ranged  from  implementing  a 
delivery  system  for  books  stored 
off-site  to  improving  an  intro- 
ductory screen  in  the  online  cat- 
alog. Last,  but  certainly  not 
least,  is  the  Spot  Award,  which  is 
passed  monthly  from  team  to 
team  as  an  informal  morale 
booster.  In  form  the  Spot  Award 
is  a  cookie  jar  in  the  shape  of  a 
black  and  white  spotted  cow, 
filled  with  treats  by  the  present- 
ing team. 


We  offer  condolences  to  the 
friends  and  family  of  Friends 
Life  Member  Gay  Wilson  Allen 
'26,  A.M.  '29,  LiHD  75  who 
died  on  August  6, 1995,  in 
Raleigh. 


THE  BERDES  ARCHIVE 

Women  in  Venetian  Music 

Edith  Borroff 

Professor  Emeritus,  Binghamton  University 


^^^^ 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  THE  FAMILY  OF  DR. 
JANE  L.  BERDES  HAS  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  DUKE  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
LIBRARY  A  LARGE  BODY  OF  MATERI- 
ALS RELATED  TO  THE  OSPEDAU 
GRANDI  OF  VENICE,  CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  GIRLS 
AND  WOMEN  THAT  FLOURISHED 
FROM  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY  TO 
THE  NINETEENTH. 

PROFESSOR  BORROFF  DELIVERED 
THE  FOLLOWING  ADDRESS  ON 
FEBRUARY  26,  1995,  AT  THE  OPEN- 
ING OF  THE  PAPERS  OF  JANE  L. 
BERDES.  THE  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 
LIBRARY,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MUSIC,  AND  THE  WOMEN'S  STUDIES 
PROGRAM  CO-SPONSORED  THE 
EVENT.  PROFESSOR  BORROFF  ELO- 
QUENTLY DESCRIBES  THE  CATALYTIC 
NATURE  OF  JANE  BERDES'S  WORK- 
ING COLLECTION. 

In  1992  I  had  the  honor  to  be  called  in  to 
help  in  finding  a  permanent  home  for  a  collec- 
tion of  materials  relative  to  the  study  of  the 
ospedali  of  Venice,  a  collection  created  by  Jane  L. 
Berdes  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

I  felt  that  my  first  job  was  to  see  the  col- 
lection and  evaluate  it.  So  I  went  to  Madison, 
and  there  I  met  Dr.  Berdes,  who  was  terminally 
ill  and  incredibly  dauntless,  determined  that 
her  work  not  be  lost,  but  be  housed  after  her 
death  where  it  would  be  most  useful.  It  would 
be  my  job  to  do  the  house-hunting. 

Such  assignments  are  rare  and  beautiful.  I 
will  not  detail  it,  but  only  say  that  we  are  all 
here  to  honor  Dr.  Berdes  in  memoriam  and  to 
rejoice  in  the  coming  to  Duke  University  of  the 
Berdes  Archive  for  Women  in  Music.  It  is  a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished. 


The  Archive  has  its  own  shape;  and  the 
shape  is  clear  and  compelling.  It  begins  with 
373  books  on  everything  in  which  Dr.  Berdes 
had  an  interest, — and  believe  me,  her  interests 
were  wide  indeed.  A  great  many  of  the  books 
are  on  subjects  so  different  from  the  center  of 
the  Archive  that  I  cannot  detail  them  for  you 
here.  They  splay  outwards  like  flower  petals, 
testimony  to  the  lively  mind  of  their  owner. 
They  include  general  histories  of  music  and 
also  general  studies  of  aesthetics  of  both  art  and 
music,  plus  literature  and  philosophy. 

Then  these  wide  horizons  narrow  a  bit. 
Books  on  women  in  music  (There  were  not 
many  of  those  for  her  to  acquire,  but  the  num- 
ber is  increasing,  and  she  would  rejoice  in  that). 
And  a  good  deal  of  material  on  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  course,  both  historical  and  musical; 
these  too  begin  to  focus  inwards,  from  general 
studies  of  the  classical  style  to  general  criticism, 
then  narrower  still,  to  books  on  Handel,  Bach, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  among  others.  And 
then  the  narrowing  really  gains  momentum, 
with  studies  of  the  city  of  Venice,  of  the  com- 
poser Vivaldi,  and,  above  all,  a  considerable 
amount  of  music. 

It  is  this  splendid  shaping  that  elicited 
my  admiration  the  most  powerfully.  Berdes 
was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who  dive  in  and 
start  right  from  the  beginning  from  a  narrow 
perspective.  No.  She  began  with  the  wide 
overview  that  I  think  every  scholar  should 
have,  and  she  narrowed  and  sharpened  and 
honed,  but  she  never  lost  that  overview  which 
gives  meaning  to  everything. 
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This  is  a  crescendo,  a  climax 
of  interest  and  of  musical 

reality.  And  of  the  reality  of 
women  in  addition  to  the 
reality  of  music. 
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It  is  not  an  Archive  that 
will  stand  haughtily  alone; 
it  will  bend  toward  other 
aspects  of  study  (in  more 
than  one  direction). 


The  heart  of  the  Archive  is  ,  of  course, 
made  up  of  the  most  specific  elements  in  the 
collection.  Having  arrived  at  last  in  Venice,  she 
then  zoomed  in  on  the  ospcdali.  And  then  she 
repeated  that  process,  which  is  a  wonder.  First 
the  widest  view  of  the  ospcdali,  with  organiza- 
tion charts,  correspondence,  and  a  good  (mean- 
ing a  deep)  knowledge  of  the  institution. 

Then  the  music. 

And  then  the  people  who  made  the 
music:  teachers  and,  at  last,  the  students,  the 
young  women  who  took  part  in  such  an  essen- 
tial excitement.  They  studied  music.  They 
played  in  the  orchestra.  They  composed.  They 
performed  what  they  had  composed. 

This  is  a  crescendo,  a  climax  of  interest 
and  of  musical  reality.  And  of  the  reality  of 
women  in  addition  to  the  reality  of  music. 

As  lovely  as  the  Archive  is  in  ipso,  it  is 
made  even  lovelier  in  context.  For  it  comple- 
ments other  materials,  it  augments  other  mate- 
rials. It  is  not  an  Archive  that  will  stand  haugh- 
tily alone;  it  will  bend  toward  other  aspects  of 
study  (in  more  than  one  direction). 

It  will  be  a  scholarly  magnet:  it  already  is 
a  scholarly  magnet.  Elsie  Arnold  is  one  scholar 
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who  has  worked  in  the  Archive;  she  has 
enriched  the  music  world  with  her  excellent 
article  about  one  of  the  ospedali  musicians, 
Maddalena  Lomardini  Sirmen.  This  article 
appears  as  program  notes  accompanying  the 
CD  of  the  Sirmen  string  quartets.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant article,  and  I  wish  it  were  in  a  more  con- 
spicuous place.  Of  course,  the  string  quartet  is 
not  exactly  the  medium  that  we  think  of  when 
we  think  of  "women's  music;"  and  that  is  our 
own  ignorance  speaking. 

There  are  six  quartets  on  the  CD,  quartets 
that  were  published  in  Paris  in  1769 — by  a 
woman  publisher.  Indeed!  But  we  must  move 
for  a  moment  out  of  Venice:  professional 
women  were  not  rare  in  France.  And  that 
included  composers.  To  pick  one,  there  had 
been  Elisabeth-Claude  Jacquet  de  La  Guerre, 
whose  sonatas  and  cantatas  had  been  pub- 
lished in  the  first  decade  of  the  century — and 
her  opera  Cephale  el  Procris  in  1694.  That  opera 
was  rare  in  its  day  as  a  work  produced  in  two 
cities — in  Paris  and,  several  times,  in 
Strassburg,  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. La  Guerre  was  not  simply  given  house- 
room  in  her  day;  she  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  important  composers  in  the  history  of 
French  music. 

As  La  Guerre's  violin  and  trio  sonatas 
had  been  as  early  as  any  in  France,  so  Sirmen's 
string  quartets  were  as  early  as  any  in  Venice, — 
or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  But  scholars 
think  of  publication  dates,  and  of  course  com- 
position and  performance  precede  publication. 

Sirmen  is  of  undoubted  importance,  and 
her  string  quartets  are  indeed  lovely  in  them- 
selves and  modern  in  context. 

But  the  way  of  life  at  the  ospedali,  the  pri- 
macy there  of  performance  (rather  than  compo- 
sition) have  yet  to  be  studied  and  put  into  a 
context  of  their  own.  I  could  go  on  for  an  hour 
about  projects  that  the  Archive  invites,  but  that 
is  not  why  I  am  here.  It  is  important,  however, 
for  you  to  know  that  such  projects  do  in  fact 
exist.  Here  is  material  about  an  orphanage  (a 
touchy  term  today,  perhaps),  which  took  in 
female  infants.  That  is  interesting  in  itself.  And 


these  female  infants  were  raised  into  intelligent 
women  who  had  something  to  contribute  to 
their  culture.  We  certainly  need  to  look  into 
that. 

And  here  were  young  girls,  adolescents, 
and  young  women,  for  whom  music  was  a  vital 
and  vitalizing  aspect  of  their  upbringing,  for 
whom  music  was  a  blessing,  providing  activi- 
ty,— mental,  physical,  and  emotional  stimula- 
tion and  outlet.  And  music  was  an  instrument 
of  bonding  for  those  orphans,  in  a  way  that 
nothing  else  can  be.  Music  can  give  pride  to 
individuality,  but  it  can  also  bring  mutality, 
bonding,  integrity  to  a  group.  We  are  talking 
philosophy  here  as  well  as  aesthetics;  we  are 
talking  music  therapy  as  well  as  professional 
know-how.  We  are  talking  about  the  most 
human  of  concerns,  concerns  that  we  still  have 
in  the  same  way. 

How  did  they  know  about  this  in  Venice 
in  the  eighteenth  century?  A  picture  of  an 
orphanage  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  shows 
infants  with  wet-nurses,  and,  in  the  back- 
ground, a  consort — I  think  it  was  a  consort  of 
viols — playing.  Did  they  do  that  at  the  ospedali? 
The  answer  to  that  question  lies  in  a  study  of 
musical  apprenticeship.  We  need  to  know 
about  that  aspect  of  the  Venetian  ospedali,  too. 

So  the  Archive  points  in  more  than  one 
direction.  Music,  yes.  Also  sociology. 
Psychology.  Music  therapy.  Government. 
Apprenticeship.  Childhood. 

This  Archive  is  a  treasure  ship,  with  a 
cargo  of  knowledge  and  keys  to  new  realiza- 
tions. I  break  a  symbolic  bottle  over  its  hull  and 
send  it  out  on  the  waters  for  a  life  of  its  own. 
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The  John  Hope  Franklin  Center  Offers 

A  VISION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin 
and  President 
Nannerl  O.  Keohane 
greeting  guests 
at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Franklin  Center 


Marked  by  a  celebration  of  John  Hope 
Franklin's  lifework  anJ  the  presentation  of  a 
$200,000  gift  from  Glaxo  Wellcome,  Inc.  in  honor 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  inauguration  of  the  Duke 
Library's  John  Hope  Franklin  Research  Center  for 
African  and  African  American  Documentation 
initiated  what  promises  to  he  a  dynamic  program 
with  far-reaching  influence.  At  the  opening  recep- 
tion on  Novemher  30,  more  than  one  hundred 
guests  representing  the  Duke  and  Durham  commu- 
nities endorsed  a  vision  for  the  Center  and  pledged 
support  and  cooperation  in  its  expansion. 

The  Franklin  Center  will  collect  and  preserve 
the  resources  critical  to  scholarly  research  and 
teaching  in  all  fields  related  to  African  and  African 
American  studies.  The  Center  huilds  on  the  Duke 


Members  of  the  Franklin  Center  Advisory  Committee 


Lihrary's  already  strong  holdings  in  the  areas  of  race 
relations,  slavery,  the  slave  trade,  the  abolition 
movement,  freedmen,  and  civil  rights.  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Center's  collection,  the  emphasis  will 
he  on  identifying,  acquiring,  and  preserving  docu- 
mentation of  African  Americans'  experiences  and 
accomplishments  during  the  twentieth  century  and 
on  into  the  future.  Obtaining  materials  authored  by 
Africans  and  African  Americans  will  be  a  priority. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  collection  will  he  the 
papers  of  John  Hope  Franklin,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  Emeritus  of  History.  Dr.  Franklin,  a  1995 
recipient  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  has 
agreed  to  donate  his  professional  and  personal  writ- 
ings to  the  Center.  The  papers  form  the  record  of  a 
career  that  has  been  devoted  to  the  examination  of 
the  history  of  the  South  and  the  role  of  black 
Americans  in  the  nation's  growth.  John  Hope 
Franklin's  work  has  involved  him  in  some  of  the 
pivotal  events  of  this  century.  His  papers  document, 
for  example,  his  role  in  the  landmark  school  deseg- 
regation case,  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.  In  a  recent  interview  Dr.  Franklin  said,  "1 
believe  by  placing  my  papers  here  I  can  help  the 
development  of  a  strong  center  for  African 
American  studies.  1  hope  my  papers  will  assist  in 
making  this  a  very  important  place  for  this  kind  of 
intellectual  and  literary  activity." 

Dr.  Franklin  believes  the  Center  will  attract 
scholars  of  history  and  hlack  culture  as  well  as  oth- 
ers. Fostering  cooperative  academic  endeavors 
among  institutions  and  with  the  community  at  large 
will  be  an  important  aspect  of  the  Center's  mission. 
Speaking  at  the  Center's  inauguration,  Floyd  Hardy, 
North  Carolina  Central  University's  director  of 
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university  libraries,  referred  to  Dr.  Franklin's  service 
to  the  Durham  community  and  his  leadership  in  the 
field  of  education.  Dr.  Hardy  described  the  fruitful 
partnership  Duke  and  Central  have  shared  for  many 
years.  According  to  Dr.  Hardy,  "...with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Franklin  Center,  both  institutions  have 
an  even  firmer  foundation  on  which  to  build  strong 
programs." 

Glaxo  Wellcome,  Inc.'s  magnificent  gift  fur- 
ther demonstrates  the  significance  of  the  Center's 
founding  to  Durham  and  the  Research  Triangle.  In 
announcing  the  $200,000  pledge,  Glaxo  Wellcome 
President  and  CEO  Bob  Ingram  said,  "Establishing 
this  Center  to  preserve  the  experiences  and  accom- 
plishments of  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  Africans  and 
African  Americans  allows  us  as  a  community  to  also 
share  in  the  wealth  of  that  experience  for  years  to 
come." 

Ingram  stressed  that  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing materials  is  important;  however,  he  emphasized 
that  sharing  the  insights  the  materials  contain  is 
equally  important.  This  conviction  is  reflected  in 


the  provisions  of  the  Glaxo  Wellcome  gift. 
Annually  one  half  of  the  income  from  the  Glaxo 
Endowment  for  African  American  Documentation 
will  be  spent  on  acquisitions  for  the  Center's  collec- 
tions; the  other  half  of  each  year's  income  will 
underwrite  awards  to  graduate,  undergraduate,  and 
local  high  school  students. 

Even  during  its  incubation  the  Center  has 
been  a  magnet  for  collections  and  a  spark  for  discus- 
sion about  the  potential  for  collaborative  projects, 
testifying  to  the  timeliness  of  the  venture  and  the 
esteem  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  is  held.  As  it  was 
being  founded,  the  Center  was  recognized  at  once  as 
the  most  appropriate  repository  for  the  records  of 
the  recently  completed  "Behind  the  Veil,"  an  oral 
history  project  on  African  American  life  in  the  Jim 
Crow  South,  which  was  sponsored  by  Duke's  Center 
for  Documentary  Studies  with  funding  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 

Negotiations  are  also  underway  to  bring  the 
archives  of  the  Africa  News  Service  to  the  Center. 
Headquartered  in  Durham,  the  Africa  News  Service 
has  for  more  than  two  decades  been  the  pre-eminent 
information  source  for  U.S.  media  coverage  of 
Africa.  The  Service  publishes  Africa  News,  an  award 
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winning  news  periodical,  supplies  special  articles  and 
series  for  major  newspapers  and  national  broadcast 
programs,  and  provides  consultancies  and  briefings 
for  news  agencies  and  journalists.  A  goal  of  the 
Africa  News  Service  is  "To  encourage  and  promote 
accurate  understanding  of  Africa  and  its  people." 

Having  the  Africa  News  Service  archives  at 
the  Center  would  be  consistent  with  programmatic 
emphases  at  Duke  and  in  keeping  with  Dr. 
Franklin's  vision  tor  the  Center.  Dr.  Franklin  envi- 
sions expansion  that  will  include  consideration  of 
people  of  African  heritage  from  across  the  globe.  Dr. 
Franklin  says,  "I'd  like  for  the  Center  to  be  a  place 
that  would  really  be  the  central  point  for  the  study 
of  African  American  history  and  the  history  of  the 
South.  But  I'd  like  this  to  be  the  central  place  for 
materials  written  in  Portuguese  and  French  as  well 
as  other  languages." 

The  Duke  Library's  membership  in  the 
Triangle  Research  Libraries  Network,  the 
Association  of  Research  Libraries,  and  the  Research 
Libraries  Group  gives  weight  to  the  Center's  goals  of 
promoting  an  international  perspective  and  sup- 


G/oxo  Wellcome  President  and 
CEO  Bob  Ingram  jl.j  with  John 
Hope  Franklin  and  Duke  University 
Librarian  Jerry  D.  Campbell 


porting  a  global  community  of  scholars. 

For  now  the  Center  is  a  concept  rather  than  a 
place.  Most  materials  will  actually  be  housed  in  the 
Special  Collections  Library.  However,  the  Center 
will  publish  a  newsletter  and,  as  funds  are  received, 
will  sponsor  exhibits,  lectures,  and  seminars. 

Lois  Dawson,  Development  Officer  in  the 
Library's  Development  Office,  has  spearheaded  the 
Center's  establishment.  She  will  continue  to  have 
responsibility  for  the  administrative  aspects  of  the 
Center's  evolution  and  will  work  closely  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  [see  page  2]  that  has  been 
assembled.  Karen  Jefferson,  who  in  February  1996 
joins  the  Duke  Library  staff  as  African  and  African 
American  Studies  Archivist  and  Bibliogtapher, 
will  also  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  Franklin 
Center.  = 

Kathy  Pitman  of  the  Duke  News 
Service  and  Lois  Dawson  of  the 
Library  Development  Office 
provided  background  material  for 

this  article. 


Members  of  the  Franklin  Center  Advisory  Committee,  continued 


Mr.  Charles  Monroe  T'79  Ms.  Blair  Murphy  Ms.  Dianne  Pledger  Ms.  Janice  Gill  Williams  W72 

Well  &  Brownell  Graduate  Student  Hayti  Heritage  Center  Social  Worker,  Durham  Public 

Washington,  DC  Duke  University  Durham,  NC  Schools 

  Durham,  NC 

Dr.  Freddie  L.  Parker  Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Spaulding 

Department  of  History  Attorney  at  Law  Mr.  Jeff  Yohn 

North  Carolina  Central  University      Durham,  NC  University  Development 

Duke  University 
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Here  are  comments  from  several  members  of  the  Franklin  Center 
Advisory  Committee  concerning  their  vision  for  the  Center: 

"The  Franklin  Center  will  be  a  catalyst  for  positive  action  at  Duke  and  in  the  Durham 
community.. .[I]t  will  create  new  opportunities  for  intellectual  exchange  among  individuals 
and  groups  throughout  the  university  and  the  community." 

Lois  Dawson 

[The  Center  will]  "provide  a  repository  of  pre-eminence  for  the  continuing  work  that  Dr. 

Franklin  has  pioneered  in  documenting  the  course  and  impact  of  race  in  this  country." 

Brenda  E.  Armstrong 

"Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  interaction  with  historically  African  American  institutions, 

including  sponsorship  of  visiting  scholars  and  technological  linking  for  resource  sharing." 

Jan  Tore  Hall 

"I  think  [the  Center's  founding]  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  that  it's  going  to 
make  a  significant  difference  in  the  university's  efforts  to  build  a  true  foundation  with 
the  community.  It  says,  'Everyone  is  important  here.'" 

Janice  Williams 

[The  Center  will]  "serve  as  a  repository  for  historical-cultural  research  concerning  the 
African  American  experience  in  the  U.S.  To  act  as  a  "reality  check"  and  "conscience"  for 
Americans  as  we  move  further  away  from  the  eras  of  slavery,  Jim  Crow,  the  civil  rights 
struggles  of  the  1950s-60s,  into  the  21st  century." 

Charles  P.  Monroe 
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Special  Collections  Library 

Duke  University 


Developing  an  understanding  of  human  experience  and  culture  requires  access  to  historical  documentation  in 

many  forms  and  subject  areas  The  Special  Collections  Library  at  Duke  University  preserves  such 
documentation  and  promotes  its  use  While  the  library's  holdings  are  developed  in  relation  to  instructional  and 
research  interests  in  trie  University,  they  are  available  for  use  by  visiting  scholars  and  the  general  public  as  well 
as  Duke  faculty  and  students 


Dear  sir. 

Vour  Duke  Papyrus  Archive  is  great.  Congratulations.  I 
am  a  calligrapher  [and  a  research  chemist]  and  I  am 
interested  in  using  some  of  the  information  [from  the 
Duke  Papyrus  Archive]  to  prepare  an  article  for  the 
Australian  Society  of  Calligraphers  magazine.  Papyrus 
is  of  general  interest  to  our  members  as  one  of  the 
earliest  ujriting  materials... 


How  did  a  calligrapher  come  to  find  and  use 
the  Duke  Special  Collections  Library's  papyrus  col- 
lection in  Australia?  Online,  of  course!  The  letter 


quoted  above  was  received  via  electronic  mail  a 
few  months  ago,  and  others  like  it  arrive  every 
week.  Humanities  scholars  at  Duke  and  around  the 
world  are  increasingly  turning  to  their  computers 
and  the  Internet  for  research,  and  the  Special 
Collections  Library  is  doing  its  part  to  support  this 
demand.  In  the  past  year,  the  library  has  begun 
several  projects  to  digitize  selected  materials  from 
its  collections.  It  is  also  building  a  database  of 
searchable  finding  aids  and 
guides  to  the  collections.  All 
of  these  resources  are  now 
available  to  researchers  via 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

The  Special  Collections 
Library's  World  Wide  Web  site 
was  launched  last  February, 
funded  by  a  generous  gift 
from  Mary  K.  Dalton.  Since 


Out  to  the  World 


increased  accessibil- 
ity of  items  thai  are 


cult  to  find  and  use. 


What  is  it  that  attracts 
all  this  attention  to 

then  the  site  has  been  visit- 

Duke's  "virtual  ed  by  more  than  20'000 

researchers  in  59  countries. 

library"?  For  the  most  while  the  largest  single 

institutional  group  of  users 

part,  it's  simply  the  is  made  up  °ffacultv< stu- 

dents,  and  staff  at  Duke,  the 
majority  of  visits  to  the 
Special  Collections  web  site 
are  made  by  scholars  at  other 
educational  institutions  and 

normally  more  diffi-  researchers  using national 

online  services  like  America 
Online  and  Prodigy.  The 
Special  Collections  site  has 
received  significant  national 
recognition,  ranging  from 
articles  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education,  Insight, 
the  newsletter  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  and  the  Duke 
Chronicle,  to  reviews  that 
have  acclaimed  it  as  among 
the  top  five  percent  of  sites  on  the  Internet.  The 
Duke  Student  Government  hailed  it  as  one  of 
"Duke's  Most  Excellent  Homepages." 

What  is  it  that  attracts  all  this  attention  to 
Duke's  "virtual  library"?  For  the  most  part,  it's 
simply  the  increased  accessibility  of  items  that  are 
normally  more  difficult  to  find  and  use.  In  the 
past  a  researcher  interested  in  papyrus  would 
need  to  contact  a  librarian  to  find  out  what  papyri 
were  available  at  Duke  and  then  would  have  to 
come  to  the  campus  prepared  to  spend  days  in  the 
research  room  looking  at  papyrus  fragments 
mounted  between  two  panes  of  glass,  magnifying 
them  with  a  binocular  microscope  in  order  to  read 
difficult  patches.  Today  a  researcher  with  Internet 
access  can  connect  to  the  Special  Collections 
Library  via  World  Wide  Web  browser  software,  per- 
form keyword  searches  on  catalog  records  of  the 
papyri,  then  download  and  view  scanned  images 
of  the  papyri  on  his  or  her  own  personal  comput- 
er. The  scanned  images  can  be  magnified  up  to 
eight  times  on  the  screen  and  can  be  manipulated 
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Hartman  Center  for  Sales.  Advertising,  and  Marketing  History 


»uke  Papyrus  Archive 
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William  Oranl  Still  Exhibit 


(1  contents  screen  from  toe 
intfoduction  to  the  Special 
Collections  met)  site 


Papqrus  images  daiunlosded  from 
the  Special  Collections  web  site 
The  highlighted  corner  Is  shown 
magnified  four  Times  in  the  image 


glyphs.  I  mould  like  to  learn  them  now  because  I'm 
looking  into  Archaeology  as  a  profession.  By  the  tuay 
I'm  14.  Ihanksalof.  Patrick 


to  highlight  or  fade  certain  colors  in  order  to 
make  the  papyrus  more  readable. 

Obviously,  networked  access  to  digital  fac- 
similes does  not  reduce  the  importance  of  the 
originals.  Instead  the  enhanced  access  allows 
scholars  to  make  more  efficient  use  of  the  valu- 
able research  time  they  spend  with  the  original 
items  by  enabling  them  to  preview  materials  and 
better  prepare  for  a  visit  to  the  library.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  electronic  access  opens  our  col- 
lections to  those  who  cannot  visit  Duke  and  to 
more  casual  users  who  otherwise  might  not  have 
found  them  at  all.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  author 
of  the  following  letter,  which  was  received  a  few 
weeks  ago  via  e-mail: 


I  mould  like  to  learn  hieroglyphics.  I  mas  lust  wonder- 
ing if  you  could  send  me  some  info  on  the  actual  hiero- 


Researchers  are  also  drawn  to  the  Special 
Collections  Library's  online  resources  by  the  array 
of  information  about  the  collections  that  has  been 
added  by  librarians  and  subject  specialists  as  well 
as  by  the  new  tools  that  present  this  information 
in  useful  and  interesting  ways.  One  example 
comes  from  a  recent  exhibit  of  the  papers  of  the 
composer  William  Grant  Still,  which  was  made 
available  on  the  World  Wide  Web  with  a  timeline 
annotated  with  hyperlinks  and  sound-bites  from 
many  of  Still's  musical  compositions.  In  addition 
to  browsing  the  exhibit  items  and  accompanying 
text,  the  researcher  can  also  listen  to  relevant 
pieces  of  music  and  follow  links  to  ancillary  notes 
about  Still's  contemporaries  and  other  important 
events  from  the  same  time  period.  In  like  manner, 
the  online  guide  to  the  Guido  Mazzoni  pamphlet 
collection  is  richly  annotated  with  hypertext  links 
that  allow  the  researcher  to  move  between  related 
areas  of  the  collection  with  the  click  of  a  mouse. 
Extensive  finding  aids  for  women's  studies, 
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materials  from  the  Hartman  Center  for  Sales, 
Advertising,  and  Marketing  History,  and  other  col- 
lections are  also  mounted  on  the  Special 
Collections  web  pages  in  a  hypertext  format. 

Often,  a  researcher  will  make  some  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  while  browsing  a  library 
shelf  or  reading  a  work  in  an  unrelated  subject  area. 
Serendipity  also  plays  a  part  in  online  research.  In 
the  online  world,  hyperlinks  and  searchable  indices 
often  lead  to  unexpected  outcomes.  In  one  such 
case,  a  musicologist  was  drawn  to  the  Special 
Collections  web  pages  by  the  mate- 
rials about  opera  in  the  Guido 
Mazzoni  collection.  A  link  from 
a  keyword  search  led  him  to 
the  William  Grant  Still  collection 
and  its  information  about  African 
American  opera  composers.  There 
he  found  materials  that  he  hadn't 
been  looking  for  but  which  were 
nonetheless  useful.  In  another 
instance,  a  law  professor  from 
York  University  in  Canada  made 
ingenious  use  of  papyrus  images 
from  the  online  Duke  Papyrus 
Archive.  While  putting 
together  materials  for  a 
class  on  lease  law,  he 
was  conducting  some  of 
his   research   on  the 
Internet  and  came  across 
fragments  of  ancient  leas- 
es in  the  library's 
papyrus  collection. 
He  requested  per- 
mission to  include 
the  scanned  images 
of  the  lease  papyri  in 
his  course-pack  as 
examples  of  some  of 
the  oldest  existing 
legal  documents. 
As  we  continue  to 
build  the  Special 
Collections  Library's 


collection  of  online  resources,  we  will  pay  close  attention  to 
the  needs  and  desires  of  scholars  at  Duke,  developing  electronic 
resources  to  suit  their  research  and  helping  them  to  make  the 
most  of  new  technology  as  it  becomes  available.  In  the  next 
year,  we  will  embark  on  collaborative  projects  with  interested 
faculty  members  to  create  networked  versions  of  special  collec- 
tions materials  for  the  use  of  their  classes.  We  will  encourage 
students  to  contribute  the  fruits  of  their  own  research  to  the 
collection.  In  this  way,  both  the  collections  and  information 
about  them  will  continue  to  grow  and  be  made  available  to 
more  scholars. 

While  not  very  long  ago  computers  were  seen  as  instru- 
ments used  mostly  in  the  sciences,  it  has  quickly  become  clear  that 
humanists  also  have  much  to  gain  by  using  computers  in  their 
research.  Far  from  putting  libraries  and  librarians  out  of  business, 
expanding  technological  applications  are  increasing  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  provide  resources  and  knowledge  to  scholars  and  are  providing 
opportunities  for  a  growing  number  of  researchers  to  study  heretofore 
inaccessible  rare  materials  and  primary  sources.  Digitized  and  net- 
worked versions  of  special  collections  materials  have  a  life  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  library  that  inspires  innovative  research  and  invites  new 
users  to  explore  the  library's  collections. 

Paul  Mangiafico 

Special  Collections  Library 

The  Duke  Special  Collections  Library's  online  resources  can  be  reached 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://scriptorium.lib.duke.edu/ 

The  Point  Communications,  a  company  that 
reviews  Internet  resources  and  has  just  published  a 
book  called  The  World  Wide  Web  Top  1000,  reviewed  the 
Special  Collections  home  page  recently  in  their  online 
service  (found  at  http://www.pointcom.com/).  The 
review  reads: 

With  an  overview  of  [tie  considerable  resources  at 
Dude  U.'s  Special  Collections  Library,  here's  virtual  access  to 
various  historical  documentation  exhibits.  Those  include  the 
Duhe  Papyrus  Archive  and  the  vast  Guido  Mazzoni  Pamphlet 
Collection  —  through  which  "one  can  study  practically  any 
aspect  of  Italian  culture"  [opera  or  archeology,  for  instance] 
from  1572-1946.  Text  files  here  are  Keyword-searchable,  but 
registration  is  required  for  certain  access  points.  Ihis  is  an 
exemplary  electronic  resource  for  researchers  and  librari- 
ans, and  amateur  historians  should  en|oy  it  too.  9 


BOB  BYRD  NAMED 
ACTING  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIAN 

Robert  L.  Byrd,  assistant 
university  librarian  and  director 
of  the  Special  Collections  Library, 
has  been  appointed  acting  uni- 
versity librarian  following  Jerry 
D.  Campbell's  resignation. 
Effective  January  1,  1996, 
Campbell  became  university 
librarian  and  dean  of  university 
libraries  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Byrd,  for  seventeen  years  a 
member  of  the  library  staff,  said 
in  an  interview  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  that  he  considers 
this  moment  in  the  university's 
history  a  "time  of  opportunity 
for  the  library."  In  remarks  to 
members  of  Duke's  Academic 
Council  on  December  7,  Bob 
Byrd  made  observations  about 
focuses  for  future  action  in  the 
library:  the  development  of  col- 
lections that  both  support 
instruction  and  research  at  Duke 
and  form  a  distinctive  contribu- 
tion to  the  resource  base  for 
national  and  international 
scholarship;  a  continued  expan- 
sion of  access  to  electronic 
resources;  on  increase  in  faculty 
participation  in  library  affairs; 
reconsideration  of  the  use  of 
Dewey  rather  than  Library  of 
Congress  classification;  the  issue 
of  space  and  physical  facilities; 


Acting  University  Librarian  Bob  Byrd 


and  the  increase  of  the  library's 
endowment  in  support  of  both 
collections  and  operations. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the 
search  for  a  new  university 
librarian  will  take  about  nine 
months.  Bob  Byrd  will  continue 
as  director  of  the  Special 
Collections  Library  during  his 
tenure  as  acting  university 
librarian. 


AMERICA  ONLINE 
"BEST  OF  THE  NET" 
AWARD  GOES  TO 
DUKE  LIBRARY  STAFF 
MEMBER 

An  America  Online  division 
has  presented  a  "Best  of  the  Net 
1995"  award  to  Duke  Library 
staff  member  Michael  Shumate 
for  the  best  literature  site  (ama- 
teur division)  on  the  World  Wide 
Web.  Michael  maintains  a  site 
for  hypertext  fiction  entitled 
"Hyperizons."  The  award  cita- 
tion describes  Michael's  site  as 
being  "chock  full  of  resources  on 


postmodern  fiction  and  its  com- 
puterized cousin,  hypertext  fic- 
tion." Explore  the  site  for  your- 
self at  http://www.duke.edu/ ~ 
mshumale/hyperfic.html. 

Michael  Shumate's  article, 
"As  We  May  Write:  Electronic 
Literature  Comes  to  Duke," 
appeared  in  the  Spring  1995 
issue  of  Duke  University 
Libraries.  Michael,  who  is  a  cata- 
loger  in  the  Special  Collections 
Library,  is  also  a  student  in 
Duke's  Master  of  Arts  in  Liberal 
Studies  program.  His  thesis  pro- 
ject will  examine  technology, 
creativity,  and  hypertext  fiction. 
Don't  look  for  it  in  print! 
Michael  has  already  received 
permission  to  submit  the  project 
exclusively  in  an  online  version. 


MELLON  FOUNDATION 
FELLOW  JOINS  STAFF 

James  G.  Cusick  is  the  Duke 
Library's  first  post-doctoral  fel- 
low in  Latin  American  Research 
Librarianship.  The  Andrew  W. 


Mellon  Foundation  of  New  York 
is  funding  the  fellowship  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  Duke's  Center  for 
International  Library  Programs. 
Each  nine-month  fellowship  will 
include  both  a  theoretical  orien- 
tation to  the  context  of  modern 
research  libraries  and  a  practi- 
cal, "hands-on"  approach  to  col- 
lection development  and  public 
services  work. 

Dr.  Cusick  received  his  B.S.  in 
Journalism  from  Northwestern 
University  and  an  M.A.  in 
Anthropology  and  Ph.D.  in 
Historical  Archaeology  from  the 
University  of  Florida.  He  comes  to 
Duke  most  recently  from  the  St. 
Augustine  Historical  Society 
where  he  has  been  a  research 
associate.  During  his  fellowship 
Dr.  Cusick  will  be  focusing  on 
Latin  American  anthropology, 
archaeology,  and  colonial  history. 


ANN  STONE,  "THE 
PERSONNEL  LADY/' 
RETIRES 

After  thirty-six  years  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Duke  Library,  twenty 
years  as  Undergraduate 
Librarian  and  sixteen  years  as 
Personnel  Librarian,  Ann  Stone 
has  retired.  A  high-spirited  com- 
pany of  well-wishers  honored 
her  at  a  reception  on  November 
30.  The  large  gathering  of 
library  staff,  retirees,  campus 
colleagues,  and  family  shared 
recollections  of  Ann's  career.  The 
affectionate  remarks  of  the 
speakers  and  the  good  feeling 
that  filled  the  room  attested  to 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Ann 
is  held. 

Through  the  years  Ann 
became  renowned  for  fairness, 


discretion,  and  graciousness.  She 
listened  well  and  sympathetically 
to  the  staff's  needs  and  concerns 
and  did  whatever  was  necessary 
to  resolve  their  problems.  Ann 
was  well-known  on  campus  for 
her  persistence  on  behalf  of  the 
library  staff.  A  Human  Resources 
colleague  commented  that  Ann 
Stone  had  always  asked  her 
department  questions  that  had 
never  been  asked  before! 

Ann  also  made  many  contri- 
butions to  professional  develop- 
ment in  the  Perkins  Library  sys- 
tem. She  had  a  leading  role  in 
the  creation  of  the  Librarians 
Assembly  in  the  early  1 970s  and 
served  as  its  first  president. 
Similarly,  Ann  was  instrumental 
in  efforts  to  get  the  ranking 
structure  of  professional  staff 
approved  and  signed  by  the 
provost.  Her  expertise  and  influ- 
ence did  not  stop  at  the  campus 
boundaries,  however.  Ann  Stone 
was  an  active  participant  and 
leader  of  library  personnel 
groups  within  the  American 
Library  Association  where  she 
was  always  willing  to  share  her 
Duke  experience.  Ann  was  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  on  person- 
nel issues  in  numerous  venues. 

According  to  Ann,  it  was  the 
daily  involvement  with  people 
that  made  her  work  as  person- 
nel librarian  a  pleasure.  It  is  no 
surprise,  then,  that  at  Ann's 
request,  gifts  to  the  library  in 
her  honor  will  be  used  to  benefit 
her  colleagues,  for  staff  educa- 
tion and  ergonomics  needs. 

Barbara  Branson 

Principal  Cataloger 
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VISITING  LIBRARIAN 
FROM  MALI  EXPLORES 
DUKE  LIBRARY 
RESOURCES 

Amidou  Dembele  began  a 
six-month  stay  in  October  at  the 
Duke  Library.  He  is  here  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American 
Library  Association  in  a  program 
funded  by  a  grant  from  the 
United  States  Information 
Agency.  Mr.  Dembele  is  one  of 
nine  foreign  librarians  being 
hosted  by  U.S.  institutions. 

In  Mali  Mr.  Dembele  is  the 
chief  librarian  at  the  Ecole 
Nationale  d'Administration  in 
Bamako.  He  also  serves  as  the 
secretary  in  charge  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  Malian  National 
Library  Association  and  is  secre- 
tary in  charge  of  administration 
in  the  Higher  Education 
Librarians  Association.  The  Ecole 
Nationale  d'Administration  is 
the  only  school  in  Mali  granting 
degrees  in  law,  economics,  and 
general  administration. 

While  at  Duke  University,  Mr. 
Dembele  will  study  technological 
applications  in  library  processes. 
He  plans  as  well  to  compile  a 
bibliography  on  Mali.  The  focus 
will  be  subjects  his  library  special- 
izes in  with  a  concentration  on 
French-language  materials  pub- 
lished outside  Mali.  In  addition  he 
will  complete  internships  in  the 
cataloging  and  public  documents 


departments  and  in  the  Law 
School  Library.  Mr.  Dembele  will 
also  speak  at  Duke  and  the 
Columbia  University  Library 
about  library  issues  in  Mali. 

Helene  Baumann 

Bibliographer  for  Africa 
and  West  Europe 


PAUL  B.  WILLIAMS 
MULTIMEDIA  CENTER 
BEGINS  SERVICE 

Duke  faculty  and  students  have 
immediately  recognized  the 
value  of  the  Paul  B.  Williams 
Multimedia  (enter,  which 
initiated  service  during  the  fall 
1995  semester.  The  Center,  a 
remote  access  media  playback 
and  interactive  system,  has  been 
funded  by  a  generous  gift  from 
the  Paul  B.  Williams  Corporation. 
The  gift  was  made  possible  by 
Library  Advisory  Board  member 
Tex  Williams.  The  system 
transmits  16mm  films,  video 
laser  disc  and  cassettes,  and 
video  floppy  discs  to  six  specially 
equipped  classrooms,  two  on  the 
East  Campus  and  four  on  West. 
Faculty  arrange  for  the  media 
broadcast  with  library  staff  in 
advance  of  a  class.  The  system's 
flexibility  enables  the  faculty 
member  to  create  a  media 
program  consisting  of  one  or 
more  segments  and  showing 
individual  items  in  their  entirety 
or  in  clips.  In  the  classroom 
the  system  is  operated  easily 
by  the  use  of  infrared  hand-held 
or  wall  panel  controls  or  a 
computer  interface. 


KNIGHT  FOUNDATION 
GRANT  USED  TO 
STREAMLINE  BOOK 
CHECKOUT 

A  3M  Self  Checkout  Terminal 
has  introduced  self-service  con- 
venience to  the  circulation  of 
books  from  the  Perkins  Library 
collection.  Purchased  with  funds 
from  the  Knight  Foundation,  the 
self-service  station  enables  Duke 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  with 
valid  identification  cards  to 
checkout  and  renew  books  with- 
out staff  assistance.  The  system 
issues  a  receipt  that  includes  a 
due  date,  and  it  desensitizes  the 
book  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
through  the  library's  theft  detec- 
tion system.  Circulation  head 
Ashley  Jackson  says  he  will 


evaluate  the  use  of  the  self 
checkout  terminal  before  seek- 
ing funds  with  which  to  purchase 
additional  units. 


AN  EVENING  WITH 
JOHN  HOPE  FRANKLIN 

Mark  your  calendar  and 
plan  now  to  attend  the  annual 
business  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Friends  of  Duke  University 
Library  on  Thursday,  April  11, 
1996.  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  recipient  John  Hope 
Franklin  will  be  the  speaker.  All 
current  contributors  to  the  Duke 
University  Library  will  receive 
further  information  about  the 
event  in  early  March. 


Trinity  junior  Michael 
Lessin  using  the  3M  Self 
Checkout  Terminal 


I  1 


When  I  was  in  high  school 

my  motto  was  "don't  read 

nothing  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary." 

At  that  point  in  my  life,  crucial  texts  included  traffic  signs,  issues  of  TV  Guide,  and  classroom  read- 
ing assignments.  Yeah,  sure  I  read  Shakespeare  and  all  the  other  white  American  or  European  writ- 
ers that  were  assigned,  but  that  was  because  I  had  to.  I  wanted  good  grades  and  the  freedom  that 
came  with  them  to  walk  the  halls  and  look  cool.  What  I  had  no  notion  of  was  that  the  things  that  I 
was  reading  affected  me  and  the  way  I  perceived  life  around  me. 

I  think  it  was  my  senior  year  when  I  first  entered  a  poetry  contest.  I  did  it  because  I  was 
feeling  lucky,  and  I  had  just  been  accepted  to  my  first  college  choice.  I  figured  that  I  couldn't  lose, 
and  I  didn't.  No,  I  didn't  win  the  contest,  but  I  did  get  an  honorable  mention  and  an  important 
looking  gold-plated  pen.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  I  had  won  the  contest.  People  had  actually  been 
affected  by  something  I  had  written  enough  to  mention  it  ...Honorably. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it  the  more  I  became  impressed  with  myself  and  the  power  of  the 
written  word.  Not  only  did  a  group  of  white  literary  judges  look  seriously  at  something  I  had  writ- 
ten, but  that  something  just  happened  to  be  a  poem  with  a  refrain  that  read  "Keep  the  Blackman 
Happy,  That's  What  All  the  Whities  Say."  From  that  contest  I  took  my  pen  and  the  knowledge  that 
I  could  write  something  worth  reading. 

As  a  freshman  I  lived  in  an  all  African-American  dorm.  It  was  called  the  African-American 
Heritage  House,  and  the  people  in  this  house  encouraged  me  to  continue  to  write  and  read  poems 
with  similar  lines  of  refrain.  I  loved  living  in  Heritage  House,  and  it  led  me  down  a  path  that 
would  destroy  my  old  high  school  motto.  I  began  to  read  poetry  from  the  sixties  and  take  courses 
that  were  taught  by  people  who  looked  like  me  and  were  about  subjects  that  directly  pertained  to 
my  life,  then  and  now.  I  started  reading,  and  I  haven't  stopped  yet.  I'm  a  poet  because  I  have  felt 
the  power  of  nommo  (the  word),  and  I  seek  to  wield  it. 

Inspiration  has  very  little  to  do  with  the  poetry  that  I  create.  Habit  is  much  more  reliable 
because  wielding  words  in  thoughts  or  on  paper  has  never  been  "easy.''  Writing  poetry  is  like  doing 
anything  else.  For  the  outcome  to  be  good,  sacrifice  must  occur.  Sure,  when  I'm  angry  certain 
words  flow,  but  it  is  the  ability  to  structure  words  and  emotion  that  produces  useful  poetry. 

Because  I  am  a  poet,  I  believe  in  expressing  life  in  a  fashion  that  illuminates.  Because  I  am 
an  African  American  male  existing  in  an  aesthetic  that  is  detrimental  to  all  like  me,  I  feel  that  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  produce  art  that  is  functional,  committed  and  collective  to  people  like  me  and 
around  me.  The  poems  that  I  write  and  render  are  created  to  address  issues  of  beauty,  struggle,  and 
empowerment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  readers  and  listeners  of  my  work  are  pleased  with  the  artistry  they 
experience,  but  if  they  are  not,  it  is  a  small  misfortune.  What  is  essential  is  that  the  art  that  I  create 
advocate  critical  thought.  It  is  the  ability  to  think  critically  that  is  reflected  in  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing of  poetry.  Critical  thought  is  at  the  beginning  of  liberation. 


musical  soul 

music  from  the  soul 

is  the  best  music  indeed 

for  music  from  inside 

is  the  reflection  of  a  soul  set  free 

here  are  some  thoughts 
from  a  soul  in  a  cage 
so  listen  well  to  my  tail 
and  you'll  learn  what's  inside 
the  soul  written  on  this  page 

each  day  i  rise  like 

smoke  from  a  flame 

searching  for  knowledge  and  love 

from  this  mysterious  life  like  game 


for  me/us 

the  words  i  write 

are  for  us 
the  music  i  create 
is  for  us 
for  we  need  something  of 
myself  to  move  on 
ahead  of  the  rest 
above  mediocrity 
something  to  soothe 
my  insides  and  elevate 
a  strong  frame 
that  weakens 
occasionally 


i  learn  something  new  everyday 

whether  it  be  from  book 

or  on  the  streets 

class  is  in  session  from  sun  up 

until  i  lay  me  down  to  sleep 

it's  an  expensive  tutition  that  i  pay 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  the  day 
i've  made  more  than  one  mistake 
since  i've  enrolled  in  this  place 
of  gives  and  takes 

and  the  strongest  survive 

my  situation  beats  me  down  on  occasion 
but  the  music  that  dances  inside 
shines  with  persuasion  that  makes 
me  move  on  to  the  next  day 


my  days  are  filled  with  blues  and  reds 

and  penatonic  funk 

sometimes  i  think  they'll  never 

end  as  i  am  surrounded  by  all  this  junk 

of  giving  and  taking 

more,  cause  the  strongest  survive.. ..not  including  the  poor  poor  suckers 


i  go  on  cause  all  songs 

got  to  come  to  an  end 

and  the  doors  to  the  cages 

got  to  swing  open  sooner  or  later 

so  the  souls  that  got  out 

can  get  back  in  ....why?  you  ask.. ..to  tell  about  the  souls  set  free. 


Poet  and  musician  Greg  Hampton  is  a 
graduate  student  in  the  Literature  Program. 


(ins  Library  System  Annual  Report 


FROM  THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIAN 


The  1994/95  academic  year  represented  another  period  of  solid 
progress  for  the  Perkins  Library  system.  In  the  statistical  summary  that 
follows,  you  will  see  what  that  means  in  terms  of  several  categories  in 
which  research  libraries  measure  themselves.  In  these  categories,  how- 
ever, you  will  not  so  readily  see  the  great  measure  of  personal  service 
that  was  rendered  by  the  library  staff,  both  professional  and  support, 
which  made  the  library  a  vital,  welcoming  work  environment.  And  in 
the  year  just  passed,  excellence  of  service  led  the  way  as  the  hallmark  of 
this  library. 

Library  statistics  also  do  not  reveal  to  you  the  activities  taking 
place  that  make  this  a  dynamic  organization.  During  the  last  year,  for 
instance,  the  library  initiated  an  annual  approach  to  planning  called  a 
Future  Search  Conference  (FSC).  Participating  in  the  two-day  confer- 
ence were  sixty  staff  members  from  all  areas  and  levels  within  the 
library  as  well  as  faculty,  students,  and  others.  This  approach  to  plan- 
ning was  chosen  because  it  is  particularly  appropriate  for  an  environ- 
ment of  rapid  change  of  the  type  currently  affecting  libraries  and  higher 
education.  The  FSC  allows  the  library  staff  to  alter  or  adjust  strategic 
directions  and  set  annual  objectives  accordingly.  And  because  FSC 
annually  involves  a  large  number  of  staff,  its  outcomes  rapidly  enter  the 
operating  agendas  of  all  of  the  library  teams.  Thus,  in  this  past  year  the 
library  adopted  a  planning  mechanism  geared  to  its  fast-paced,  chang- 
ing world. 

The  staff  also  took  steps  during  the  last  year  to  insure  that  its 
skills  would  remain  up  to  date.  Specifically,  a  team  whose  members 
represented  all  areas  of  the  organization  worked  throughout  the  year  to 
design  a  curriculum  of  self-directed  learning  geared  to  the  needs  of  the 
library  and  the  library  staff.  The  curriculum  developed  by  the  Staff 
Education  Team  was  launched  this  fall.  It  includes  courses  and  work- 
shops that  will  make  it  possible  for  staff  to  keep  current  with  computer 
technology,  to  become  more  adept  in  their  use  of  organizational  tools, 
and  to  pursue  other  opportunities  for  personal  improvement.  The  new 
curriculum  has  been  well  received  and  will  result  in  continuing  gains 
both  for  the  staff  and  for  those  whom  they  serve. 

Learning  to  thrive  in  a  world  where  change  is  constant  is  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  of  our  times.  So  perhaps  the  most  notable 
achievement  of  the  past  year,  as  characterized  by  these  two  examples, 
has  been  the  staff's  behind  the  scenes  action  to  guarantee  the  continu- 
ing vitality  and  service  excellence  of  the  Perkins  Library  System. 


Jerry  D.  Campbell 

December  13,  1995 


A  Numerical  Review 

of  the  Duke  University  Library  System  for  1994-1995 

The  Figures  Include  the  Perkins  System  Libraries  and 
the  Libraries  for  Business,  Law,  and  Medicine 


RESOURCES 


Books 

Volumes  held  June  30,  1995 
Serials 

Total  number  of  serials  received 

Audiovisual  Materials 

Cartographic 
Audio 

Film  and  Video 

Other  Library  Materials 

Government  Documents 
Microform  Units 
Computer  Files 

Manuscripts  and  Archives  (linear  ft.) 
Personnel 

Professional  Staff,  FTE 
Support  Staff,  FTE 
Student  Assistants,  FTE 


4,415,525 

33,405 

125,952 
22,684 
5,845 

1,522,801 
3,181,567 
4,358 
19,231 

107 
172 
55 


EXPENDITURES 

Library  Materials 

Monographs  $  2,785,624 

Current  serials  including  periodicals  4,339,966 
Other  library  materials 

(e.g.  microforms,  a/v,  etc.)  342,035 

Miscellaneous  17,777 

Total  Library  Materials  $7,485,402 

Contract  Binding  5235,028 

Salaries  and  Wages 

Professional  staff  54,762,956 

Support  staff  3,930,541 

Student  assistants  452,380 

Total  Salaries  and  Wages  59,145,877 

Other  Operating  Expenses  53,584,310 

Total  Library  Expenditures  520,450,617 


is 


Gifts  to  the  library  from  its  Friends  are 
gifts  of  inestimable  value  to  Duke  University. 
Gifts  to  the  Friends  of  the  Library  Book  Fund, 
the  Library  Annual  Fund,  and  library  endowment 
funds  enrich  the  experience  of  students  and  fac- 
ulty who  currently  use  the  library  and  create  a 
legacy  that  will  be  drawn  on  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations. During  the  period  from  July  1,  1994, 
until  June  30,  1995,  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
Book  Fund  made  possible  $107,000  in  purchases 
for  the  library's  collections.  Expenditures  of 
$140,000  from  the  Library  Annual  Fund  support- 
ed areas  of  immediate  need  in  the  library's  oper- 
ation. Income  from  library  endowment  funds 
provided  for  services  and  enhanced  the  collec- 
tions in  an  amount  greater  than  $110,000. 
Descriptions  of  some  of  the  support  and  the 
acquisitions  that  have  been  made  possible  by 
contributions  to  these  funds  are  interspersed 
among  the  names  of  the  donors.  The  Duke 
University  Library  acknowledges  with  gratitude 
the  generosity  of  its  many  Friends  whose  names 
are  listed  here. 

BIBLIOPHILES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rex  D.  Adams 
Ms.  Sallie  Bingham 
Mrs.  Merilee  H.  Bostock 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Keith  H.  Brodie 
E.  Rhodes  and  Leona  Carpenter 

Foundation 
Mrs.  Harry  L.  Oalton 
Dunspaugh-Dalton  Foundation 
The  Duke  Endowment 
Mrs.  Gretchen  S.  Fish 
Mr.  Jan  Tore  Hall 
Mr.  John  W.  Hartman 
Knight  Foundation 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Morris 
Embassy  of  Pakistan 
Dr.  Floyd  M.  Riddick 
Saudi  Arabian  Oil  Company 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company 
Paul  B.  Williams  Corporation 


DONORS 

7/1/94-6/30/95 


Bibliophiles 
have  contributed 
$10,000  or  more; 
benefactors  have  made 
gifts  of  $5,000  to 
$9,999; sponsors  have 
given  between  $1,000 
and  $4,999;  patrons 
have  contributed 
between  $500  and 
$999;  and  sustainers 
have  made  gifts  of 
$100  to  $499. 


BENEFACTORS 

Dr.  Fouad  A.  Alfarsi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Alfred  Brand  III 
Mr.  Kendrick  Few 
Mr.  Max  L.  Gardner,  Jr. 
Central  Bank  of  Jordan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  W. 
McCutchen,  Jr. 


Money  from  the 
Friends  of  the  Library 
Book  Fund  was  used  to 
purchase  the  Walter 
Gropius  Archive,  the 
Phytochemical 
Dictionary  of  the 
Leguminosae,  Venetian 
opera  libretti  (micro- 
film), the  Samuel 
Thornton  Sea  Atlas 
(microfiche),  the 
Dictionary  of  Natural 
Products  (CD-ROM), 
Crown  Servants  Series 
One:  The  Papers  of 
Thomas  Wentworth 
(microfilm),  MS 
Atomindex  (CD-ROM), 
Dyabola:  (a)  Subject 
Catalogue  of  the 
Roman-Germanic 
Commission  in 
Frankfort  and  (b) 
Subject  Catalogue  of 
the  DAI  in  Rome  (CD- 
ROM),  and  200  feature 
films  and  documen- 
taries on  the  countries 
of  the  Pacific  Rim  and 
the  Asian  American 
experience. 


Mexican-American  Cultural 

Foundation 
Mr.  Arthur  G.  Raynes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  D. 

Simpson,  Jr. 
Mr.  BarryJ.Torasoff 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Turner 
Estate  of  Dr.  Herman  Walker 
Mr.  William  B.  Weaver 

SPONSORS 

Mr.  Herschel  V.  Anderson 
Mr.  Frederick  F.  Andrews 
Mr.  Herman  Ross  Arnold  III 
Mr.  Stever  Aubrey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Austen 
Banque  Nationale  de  Paris, 

Jersey  Branch 
Dr.  Virginia  Price  Barber 
Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Bauzon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  G. 

Beckstett 
Mr.  George  M.  Black 
Mrs.  Stuart  U.  Buice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  S.  Burns 
Dr.  Jerry  D.  Campbell 
Donald  and  Elizabeth  Cooke 

Foundation 
Mr.  John  J.  Cronin 
Ms.  Laureen  Debuono 
Mr.  Dale  E.  Eaton 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Thomas  Elliott 
Mr.  Lyne  S.  Few 
Mr.  Wayne  J.  Fickinger 
The  Foundation  for  the  Carolinas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Hansch 
Mr.  George  D.  Johnston,  Jr. 
Dr.  Abram  Kanof 
Mr.  Bradley  J.  Korman 
Mr.  John  A.  Koskinen 
Mr.  Denis  G.  Lanigan 
Dr.  A.  Masry 


Ms.  Mary  Darden  Mdeod 
Mr.  Chester  P.  Middlesworth 
Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Myerberg 
Mrs.  Anne  E.  Newton 
Drs.  William  and  Jean  O'Barr 
Mr.  Walter  J.  O'Brien 
Mr.  Lee  M.  Pavao 
Dr.  David  W.  Peterson 
Dr.  Leland  R.  Phelps 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Pierce 
Mrs.  Lillian  S.  Pollock 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Verne  L.  Roberts 
Mr.  Joe  J.  Robnetl,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Donna  M.  Sherry 
Smith  Clark  Associates 
Mrs.  Dean  R.  Taylor 
Mr.  Donald  F.  Thompson 
Josiah  C.  Trent  Memorial 

Foundation 
Mr.  Zaki  Uddin 
Mr.  Norman  A.  Varney 
Mr  Timothy  Dew  Warmath 
Ms.  Karen  Bogart  Yoh 

PATRONS 

Mr.  Othman  Yasin  Al-Rawaf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  M. 

Ameen,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loy  Baxter 
Mrs.  Teresa  S.  Blackwelder 
Mr.  Jay  S.  Creswell,  Jr. 
Mr.  Waller  J.  De  Winter 
Mr.  Disque  Deane,  Jr. 
Dr.  James  S.  Dorsey 
The  Hon.  Angier  B.  Duke 

(deceased) 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Durden 
Mrs.  Perrin  C.  Eidson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Emerling 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Barker  French 
Mr.  Ray  Macnairn  Fry 
Dr  John  Glasson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Gohdes 
Ms.  Karen  Marie  Hammett 
Drs.  Merel  and  Ernestine  Harmel 
Dr.  Byron  L.  Hawks 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  S.  Hubbell 
Ms.  Tracie  Ann  Jensen 
Mr.  Edwin  L.  Jones,  Jr. 
Mr.  James  M.  Kanski 
Mr.  Mark  Kearney 


Mr.  Stephen  King 
Mr.  Robert  Woods  Melton 
Mr.  David  B.  Parsons 
Mr.  Gary  R.  Peet 
Presbyterian  Church,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Amy  Weber  Reid 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 

Reinhardt 
Mr.  Dale  C.  Robbins 

Contributions  to 
the  Library  Annual 
Fund  enabled  the 
Library  to  upgrade 
hardware  and  software 
thereby  advancing  its 
ability  to  give  students 
and  faculty  access  to 
electronic  resources. 

Mr.  Vinton  L.  Rollins 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Satrit 
Mr.  P.  H.  Sawada 
Mrs.  C.  Jackson  Sink 
Dr.  Burke  M.  Smith 
Mrs.  Leanna  M.  Thomas 
Mrs.  Corey  Bowen  Wilcox 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Wilcox 

SUSTAINERS 

Mr.  David  B.  Ackerman 
ACL  Consulting,  Inc. 
Dr.  Riaz  Ahmad 

Mr.  Abdul  Rahman  M.  Alsadhan 
Mr.  Kerbey  T.  Altmann 
Mrs.  Jane  C.  Anderson 
Ms.  Ann  U.  Armbrister 
Mr.  Matthew  R.  Ariker 
Mrs.  Patricia  Bader 
Dr.  Joseph  R.  Bailey 
Dr.  Margaret  Beahrs 
Dr.  Kenneth  R.  Beer 
Mrs.  Helen  Behrens 
Mrs.  Betty  Bengtson 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Berry 
Dr.  Harry  W.  Blair 
Mr.  James  L.  Bonnette 
Ms.  Bridget  Hays  Booher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finn  E.  Bronner 
Dr.  Robert  Warren  Brown 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  B. 

Browning,  Jr. 
Dr.  Edith  Buchanan 
Dr  Robert  E.  Burgin 
Dr.  Dolores  E.  Burke 
Dr.  Ronald  R.  Butters 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Byrd 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Caine 
Miss  Betty  E.  Callaham 
Carolina  Library  Services,  Inc. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Carr,  Jr. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Carroux 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Caverlee 
Mrs.  Janet  Chase 
Dr.  Elizabeth  A.  Clark 
Dr.  Joel  G.  Colton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L. 

Conrad,  Jr. 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Cordle 
Miss  Lena  Covington 
Mr.  John  R.  Cranford 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Cromartie,  Jr. 
Drs.  William  and  Chicita 

Culberson 
Dr.  Noble  E.  Cunningham 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Czajka 
Dr.  F.  Mark  Davis 
Miss  Mary  H.  Dawson 
Mr.  Waller  L.  Deane 
Mr.  Augusto  De  Angelo 
Dr.  Stephen  M.  Denning 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kinsley  Van  R.  Dey 
Mrs.  Deborah  Douglas 
Mrs.  Isobel  Craven  Drill 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Dukes,  Jr. 
Mr.  John  S.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Margaret  Ehrhardl 
Dr.  Peter  C.  English 
Mr.  David  S.  Evans,  Jr. 
Mr.  Eli  N.  Evans 
Mr.  Adam  Scott  Falkoff 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jamil  A.  Fayez 
Ms.  Ellen  Marran  Feeney 
Mrs.  Ann  Heim  Fenn 
Dr.  John  M.  Flynn 
Mr.  John  A.  Forlines,  Jr. 
Mr.  George  T.  Frampton 
Mrs.  Joyce  Franke 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick 
Miss  Claire  E.  Galli 


Dr.  Warren  J.  Gates 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  T.  Geddes 

Mrs.  Felix  0.  Gee 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Gelze 

Dr.  Daniel  T.  Gianturco 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Gibbs 

Professor  Robert  M.  Gill 

Dr.  Neal  C.  Gillespie 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leonard  Goldner 

Dr.  John  A.  Goree 

Mrs.  Mark  S.  Gorovoy 

Mr.  Karl  D.  Gottschalk 

Ms.  Leslie  Ann  Graves 

Mrs.  Barbara  L.  Gregory 

Mrs.  Suzan  S.  Habib 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  R.  Hagood  III 

Ms.  Dawn  Hall  Hails 

Ms.  Margaret  J.  Halberstadt 

Endowment 
funds  support  the 
Library  in  various 
ways.  This  is  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of 
purchases  for  the  col- 
lections that  were 
made  in  1994/95  with 
income  from  endow- 
ment funds:  Handbook 
of  Ternary  Alloy  Phase 
Diagrams,  American 
Women's  Diaries 
(microfilm),  History  of 
Women  in  the  United 
States:  Historical 
Articles...,  English  Verse 
Drama  (full-text 
database  on  computer 
laser  optical  disc), 
Renaissance  common- 
place books  from  the 
Huntington  Library 
(microfilm),  The  1836 
National  Tithe  Files 


Database  (CD-ROM), 
Records  of  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership 
Conference,  1954-1978 
(microfilm), 
Correspondance  lit- 
teraire,  philosophique 
et  critique  par 
Grimm,...,  Early 
American  Indian 
Documents:  Treaties 
and  Laws,  Videos 
(PBS)  on  American 
presidents:  FDR, 
Eisenhower...,  Picasso 
in  His  Posters:  Image 
and  Work,  and  Chung- 
Kuo  Mei  Chuan  Chi 
(Complete  Works  of 
Chinese  Arts). 

Dr.  Hugh  M.  Hall 

Dr.  Susan  J.  Hall 

Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Hamilton 

Mr.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Milan  E.  Hapala 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  T.  Hardin 

Mrs.  Rowena  Hardin 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Harman 

Mrs.  James  R.  Harp 

Miss  Evelyn  J.  Harrison 

Mr.  Jon  J.  Harrison 

Mrs.  Celeste  Hart 

Mrs.  Mary  Johnson  Hart 

Drs.  Myron  and  Ethel  Hedlin 

Dr.  Albert  Heyman 

Mrs.  Joan  M.  Hilton 

Mr.  Eiketsu  Henry  Hirose 

Drs.  Richard  and  Margaret  Hodel 

Mr.  Carson  G.  Holloway 

Dr.  Ole  R.  Holsti 

Dr.  Norman  E.  Hoyle 

Mr.  Eitzgerald  S.  Hudson 

Mrs.  Richard  E.  Hughs 

The  Huisking  Eoundation,  Inc. 

Miss  Lindsay  Ideson 


Dr.  Atsushi  Ikai 

Ms.  Myrna  K.  Jackson 

Drs.  Thomas  and  Ardith  Johnsen 

Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Johnston 

Dr.  Frank  Jordan 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Judy 

Mr.  Wadie  Jwaideh 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Kanof 

Mr.  Douglas  W.  Kassebaum 

Dr.  Katherine  Kauh 

Mrs.  Mildred  J.  Kennedy 

Mrs.  Doris  C.  Kirk 

Dr.  Lawrence  0.  Kline 

Mr.  Bruce  T.  Kloppman 

Mr.  Charles  W.Kloss 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  C.  Knight 

Dr.  Phoebe  A.  Kornfeld 

Dr.  James  Ira  Lader 

Dr.  Kenneth  C.  Land 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ray  R.  Larson 

Mr.  Philip  Lewis 

Mrs.  Penny  Lieberberg 

Ms.  Karen  Lou  Littlefield 

Louisville  Community 

Foundation  Depository,  Inc. 
Mr.  John  Lubans,  Jr. 
Mr.  Richard  A.  MacClary  II 
Dr.  Dorothy  Mansfield-Jones 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wescott  Martin 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation 
Mr.  Anthony  M.  Marzullo,  Jr. 
Mr.  Douglas  E.  Matthias 
Dr.  Annie  Williford  McCarrell 
Dr.  Derek  J.  McDougall 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  McKeever 
Mr.  S.  David  McSweeney 
Middle  East  Policy  Council 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Miller 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Edmond  Miller 
Dr.  Mary  Ruth  Miller 
Ms.  Mary  McBryde  Mintz 
Ms.  Ruth  J.  Monnig 
Reverend  and  Mrs.  Joe  N. 

Moody 
Mrs.  Margaret  Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Morris 
Ms.  Virginia  E.  Murray 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Nachajski 
Dr.  Aubrey  W.  Naylor 


Mrs.  Kristin  I.  Nesline 
Mrs.  Charlene  Legrand  Newton 
Mrs.  Ruth  Lilly  Nicholas 
Drs.  Bruce  and  Sheila  (ounce 

Nicklas 
Miss  Betsy  A.  Olive 
Mr.  Clayton  S.  Owens 
Dr.  David  W.  Pancost 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  G. 

Pardue  III 
Dr.  L.  Brown  Parker 
Mr.  Emanuel  R.  Pearlman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S. 

Persons,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Patricia  Peterson 
Dr.  Henry  Petroski 
Dr.  Jane  Philpott 
Dr.  Salvatore  V.  Pizzo 
Mr.  W.  Emory  Plaster,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Poole 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  A.  Porter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Post 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rader 
Dr.  Lawrence  Richardson 
Mr.  Barney  L.  Rickenbacker 
Mr.  John  T.  Ringland 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  F.  Roland 
Mrs.  Mozette  Rollins 
Dr.  Carol  Springer  Rosecan 
Dr.  Harold  Rotman 


Professor  Joel  and  Mrs.  Barbara 

Smith 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Smith 
Mr.  Mowry  Smith  III 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Smith 
Mr.  Andrew  L.  Snowdon 
Dr.  Stephen  V.  Sobel 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  T.  Solie 
Mrs.  Caroline  Sorelle 
Mr.  Jeffrey  E.  Soukup 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  E. 

Southern,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Beverly  B.  Sparks 
Mr.  W.  Whitman  Spearman 
Dr.  William  H.  Spencer 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Stauffer 
Mrs.  Sarah  Steindel 
Mr.  Eugene  B.  Stern 
Mr.  Brian  W.  Stone 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Sugg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Sutton 
Dr.  John  A.  Tainer 
Dr.  John  J.  Tepaske 
Mr.  Joseph  0.  Thoma 
Mr.  Norwood  A.  Thomas,  Jr. 
Co.  Thomas  E.  Thurston 
Mrs.  Rosalie  B.  Tipton 
Drs.  Edward  and  Josefina 

Tiryakian 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Tuchschmid-Jones 


In  support  of  faculty  research,  the  Friends 

of  the  Library  Book  Fund  was  used  to  purchase 

the  Archives  of  the  City  of  London  &  its  Livery 

Companies  (microfilm).  Gifts  to  the  Friends  of 

the  Library  also  made  possible  the  acquisition  of 

Latin  American  Pamphlets  From  the  Yale 

University  Library  (microfiche). 

Dr.  Graddon  R.  Rowlands  Dr.  Senol  Utku 

Ms.  Dolores  V.  Sampedro  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  H.  Vann 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Samuel  Mr.  Norman  A.  Varney 

Mr.  Jan  Sassaman  &  Dr.  Anne  Mr.  Robert  J.  Vincze 

Ball  Sassaman  Drs.  Michael  and  Lise  Wallach 

Mr.  Wendell  L.  Schollander  Mr.  William  M.  Werber 

Dr.  Fuad  Shaban  Mrs.  Charles  P.  White 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Silbiger  Dr.  James  E.  Whitford 

Ms.  Liana  C.  Silsby  Mrs.  John  R.  Whitford 

Dr.  Bethany  S.  Sinnott  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pelham  Wilder,  Jr. 

Mr.  Timothy  M.  Slevin  Dr.  Charles  H.  Wile 
Mrs.  Emma  L.  Smith 


Ms.  Susan  Willey 
Mrs.  Betty  B.  Wilson 
Mr.  Edward  B.  Wilson  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Wingard 
Dr.  Orval  S.  Wintermute 
Dr.  Glenn  Patton  Wright 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Young 
Leonard  Zack  &  Associates 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Zeller 

MEMBERS 

Dr.  Irving  E.  Alexander 

Ms.  Mary  L.  Alexander 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Allen 

Dr.  Ewan  Anderson 

Mrs.  Laura  Anderson 

Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Bacal-Freedman 

Dr.  Whitney  S.  Bagnoll 

Dr.  Katherine  M.  Banham 

Dr.  Alan  D.  Beck 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Beckman 

Mrs.  Pamela  W.  Bellows 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Berger 

Mrs.  Bernice  L.  Bickell 

Mr.  Warren  P.  Bird 

Dr.  Rebecca  L.  Boehling 

Mr.  Norman  K.  Bosley 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Bossen 

Ms.  Angela  P.  Bowser 

Mr.  Matthew  P.  Boyer 

Mrs.  Marilyn  M.  Brandt 

Mr.  E.  Jackson  Branscomb,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Larry  Brichetto 

Ms.  Barbara  Jane  Britzke 

Mr.  Roy  J.  Brock 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Brodish 

Prof.  Spencer  H.  Brown 

Mrs.  William  T.  Buice,  Jr. 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Burian 

Dr.  Craven  Allen  Burris 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Cain 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Cannon 

Mr.  Michael  James  Carey 

Miss  Iris  Chekenian 

Dr.  Linda  Loeb  Clark 

Dr.  John  M.  Clum 

Dr.  Susan  L.  Cole 

Dr.  Roberta  L.  Cone 

Mr.  George  M.  Connolly 

Mr.  Peter  F.  Coogan  III 


Mr.  Larry  Cook 
Mrs.  Mary  S.  Cox 
Mr.  David  L.  Cozart  III 
Dr.  Chicila  F.  Culberson 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Merrimon 

Cuninggim 
Dr.  Boyd  L  Daniels 
Mr.  John  B.  Darling 
Drs.  A.  Gordon  and  Ann  Beard 

Darroch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 

Dartt,  Sr. 
Mr.  Frederick  T.  Davis 


Mrs.  Richard  E.  Davis 
Mrs.  May  B.  Daw 
Mrs.  Lillian  D.  Dawson 
Dr.  Douglas  M.  De  Long 
Mrs.  Leslie  M.  Dees 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Diller 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Dilts 
Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Domingos 
Ms.  Elizabeth  B.  Dunn 
Dr.  Gertrude  Elion 
Mr.  J.  Eric  Elliott 
Mr.  Roger  C.  Erickson 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Esposito 
Mr.  Donald  M.  Etheridge,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Susan  D.  Eure 
Mrs.  Deborah  Brand  Fainstein 
Prof.  Oliver  W.  Ferguson 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Ferrell,  Jr. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Fish 
Mr.  Graydon  J.  Forrer 
Dr.  Marie  C.  Fox 

Ms.  Pamela  A.  M.  Fraser-Walters 
Ms.  Susan  Watt  Fraysse 
Ms.  Raquel  M.  Fundora 
Ms.  Lisa  D.  Furman 
Ms.  Margaret  E.  Gallie 
Ms.  Martha  M.  V.  Gehring 
Mr.  Stuart  P.  Gelfond 
Prof.  Gary  Gereffi 
Dr.  Nicholas  W.  Gillham 


Dr.  E.  Stanly  Godbold 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craufurd  D.  W. 

Goodwin 
Mrs.  Katharine  W.  Gotwals 
Prof.  Kenneth  V.  Gouwens 
Mr.  Ernst  W.  Greup 
Dr.  Thomas  W.  Grossman,  Jr. 
Mr.  William  H.  Guy  and  Dr. 

Victoria  Guy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  R. 

Hainline,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Reba  H.  Hall 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  Harrell 


Dr.  Harry  L.  Harvin 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hauser  II 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Haynes 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Herr 

Prof.  Cynthia  B.  Herrup 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Hickman 

Mrs.  Aubigne  L.  Hickson 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  E.  Hobbs 

Mr.  David  S.  Hoffner 

Prof.  L.  Lynn  Hogue 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Holder 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Holloway 

Mrs.  Faye  Mulholland  Holt 

Mr.  Richard  P.  F.  Holt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  H.  Hopkins 

Mrs.  Virginia  E.  Horner 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Hotchkiss 

Mrs.  Nancy  L.  Hueper 

Mr.  David  K.  Jackson 

Mr.  Jeremiah  R.  Jacobs 

Dr.  Rosemary  Jann 

Mrs.  Jan  Blei  Jason 

Mr.  William  L.  Johnson 

Miss  Cynthia  Lee  Jones 

Mrs.  Herschel  L.  Jones 

Dr.  Joannes  H.  Karis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keith  G.  Kepley,  Jr. 

Dr.  Harry  D.  Kerr 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Ketcham 

Dr.  William  E.  King 

Miss  Winifred  E.  Kittrell 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Knapp 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Kunst 

Mr.  Daniel  Lane,  Jr. 

Dr.  Berkley  W.  Latimer 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wen  I.  Lin 

Mr.  Jon  J.  Manger 

Dr.  Sanford  E.  Marovitz 

Mr.  Stephen  R.  Martin 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  D.  Mason 

Ms.  Mavis  M.  Mayer 

Mrs.  Connie  McCarthy 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  McClintock 

Mrs.  Martha  B.  McCoy 

Reverend  Walter  N.  McDonald 

Mr.  Kevin  M.  McDonough 

Mr.  Evans  A.  Meinecke 

Ms.  Eleanor  C.  Miller 

Mr.  James  E.  Miller 

Mr.  Tom  Q.  Moore 

Ms.  Janie  C.  Morris 

Mr.  David  R.  Morrison 

Mrs.  Fred  M.  Moss,  Jr. 

Ms.  Barbara  L.  Mozena 

Dr.  Perry  F.  Mullinax 

Mrs.  Sandra  B.  Murphy 

Dr.  Munawar  S.  Mustafa 

Mrs.  Michelle  H.  Neal 

Mrs.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr. 

Reverend  Albert  B.  Newport 

Mr.  Keith  B.  Norman 

Ms.  Julie  Blume  Nye 

Dr.  John  F.  Oates 

Dr.  Guy  L.  Odom 

Mr.  Peter  RD.  Olejar 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Oliver 

Dr.  William  C.  Olson 

Dr.  Linda  Orr 

Dr.  Anthony  Oyewole 

Dr.  Ellis  B.  Page 

Dr.  Harold  T.  Parker 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  Patterson,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Frances  M.  Peacock 

Mrs.  Beverly  Penberthy 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  0. 

Peterson,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  C.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Richard  Predmore 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Radtke,  Sr. 
Drs.  Dale  and  Phyllis  Randall 


Friends  of  the  Library  funds  were  also 
used  to  purchase  titles  in  Latin  for  the  Rare 
Book  Room,  art  books  for  Lilly  Library,  titles 
published  about  or  in  Mexico,  CD's  for  the  Music 
Media  Center,  and  titles  on  Egyptology  for  the 
Divinity  School  Library. 


Mrs.  Laura  D.  Ratchford 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Ratliff,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hilary  C.  Raymond 
Dr.  Jean  E.  Riordan 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Ritter 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Robertson 
Dr.  Joseph  D.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Dr.  William  Milton  Rogers  II 
Dr.  Christopher  S.  Ronsick 
Dr.  Judith  L.  Ruderman 
Mrs.  Sharon  G.  Russo 
Mr.  John  K.  Rutenberg 
Mrs.  Herman  Salinger 
Mrs.  Jane  M.  Saral 
Dr.  Robert  B.  Satloff 
Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  Seville 
Mr.  Carl  F.  Schock 
Dr.  William  E.  Scott 
Mrs.  Roy  B.  Sears 
Reverend  Donald  H.  Seely 
Ms.  Leslie  A.  Siconolfi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Sinanis 
Ms.  Kathleen  A.  Sinnema 
Mrs.  Benjamin  H.  Smith 
Miss  Rebecca  C.  Smith 
Dr.  Sidney  R.  Smith,  Jr. 
Dr.  Malinda  G.  Snow 
Mr.  Philip  K.  So 
Dr.  Samuel  N.  Stayer 
Dr.  Victor  H.  Strandberg 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  A.  Strobel 
Mrs.  Bettie  W.  Sumara 
Dr.  Susan  Z.  Swan 
Mr.  Jeffrey  D.  Talmadge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L.  Tuthill 
Mr.  Carmen  D.  Valentino 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Von  Zandt 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Park  Veit 
Mr.  Andrew  M.  Verner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  L. 

Watson,  Jr. 
Ms.  Catherine  A.  Webb 
Mr.  Richard  N.  Weintraub 
Dr.  Tracey  M.  Weis 
Dr.  Guy  E.  Wells 
Dr.  David  S.  Werman 
Dr.  Harry  C.  West 
Mr.  James  L.W  West  III 
Dr.  Theodore  W.  Whitley 
Ms.  Jane  M.  Wilford 


Drs.  Gerald  and  Virginia  Wilson 

Dr.  William  H.  Willis 

Dr.  Mary  Ann  C.  Wimsatt 

Ms.  Gayle  C.  Winsor 

Mr.  Antony  Wood 

Dr.  Peter  H.  Wood 

Miss  Judith  I.  Woodburn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Takayuki  Yamazaki 

Ms.  Kathryn  D.  Yensen 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliff  A.  Younger 

Mr.  Douglas  E.  Zarookian 

GIFTS-IN-KIND 

Dr.  Lewis  E.  Anderson 
Professor  Robert  Anderson 
Dr.  Frank  Baker 
Mr.  Rinehart  Baron 
Mr.  David  G.  Basile 
Dr.  W.Waldo  Beach 
Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Berger 
Dr.  Teresa  M.  Berger 
Mrs.  Helga  W.  Bessent 
Mr.  Warren  P.  Bird 
Dr.  Louis  J.  Budd 
Mrs.  Bessie  Carrington 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Cleland 
Dr.  Franklin  H.  Cocks 
Ms.  Elise  Cole 
Dr.  William  L.  Culberson 
Ms.  Cathy  Davidson 
Ms.  Marcia  Doerr 
Dr.  Earl  H.  Dowell 
Professor  Donn  M.  Farris 
Professor  Joel  L.  Fleishman 
Dr.  Wayne  Frair 
Dr.  Devendra  P.  Garg 
Professor  Gary  Gereffi 
Dr.  Eleanore  M.  Jantz 
Dr.  Abram  Kanof 
Mr.  Wallace  V.  Kaufman 
Dr.  Lawrence  0.  Kline 
Dr.  Paul  Koepke 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Mahoney 
Dr.  J.  H.  M.  Meyer 
Professor  Berndt  Mueller 
Dr.  Roderic  L.  Mullen 
Mr.  Mark  D.  Najarian 
Dr.  Rangachari  Narayanan 
Professor  Michael  K.  Orbach 
Dr.  Henry  Petroski 
Professor  Jefferson  Powell 
Dr.  Richard  A.  Preston 


Mr.  James  R.  Ransom 
Ms.  Lauren  G.  Rasmus 
Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Reardon 
Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Reckhow 
Dr.  David  G.  Schaeffer 
Mr.  George  F.  Scheer 
Dr.  William  H.  Schlesinger 
Dr.  Knut  Schmidt-Nielsen 
Dr.  Peter  Smith 
Mr.  William  C.  Styron 
Mr.  Barry  J.  Tarasoff 
Dr.  Vladimir  Treml 
Ms.  Alice  E.  Tucker 
Dr.  Karen  Westerfield  Tucker 
Ms.  Anne  P.  Tyler 
Dr.  Steven  Vogel 
Dr.  Geoffrey  Wainwright 
Dr.  Stephen  A.  Wainwright 
Dr.  Morris  Weisfeld 
Mrs.  Janita  White 
Dr.  Larry  D.  Wilkerson 
Dr.  George  W.  Williams 
Mr.  Peter  F.  Williams 
Ms.  Louisa  F.  Wood 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  Young 


We  have  made  every 
effort  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  this  list. 
If  you  note  an  error 
or  an  omission, 
please  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  editor. 
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TO  THE  LIBRARY 


TO  THE  EHTIRE 
UNIVERSITY! 


The  generosity  of  donors 
enriches  both  the  Librory 
and  the  University. 


)/nwvcA  duk 

«  A 


e  University 
by  supporting  its  libraries 


MINIMUM  GIFT  OF 
5.00  IN  ANY  CATEGORY 
ONFERS  MEMBERSHIP  IN 
HE  FRIENDS  OF 
UKE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY. 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY  ANNUAL  FUND 
PROVIDES 

UNRESTRICTED  SUPPOR 
FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE 
NEEDS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 
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BEHIND  THE  VEIL: 

Documenting 

African  American  Life  in 

the  Jim  Crow  South 

sedom  for  African  Americans  that  seemed  so  promising 
Civil  War  quickly  began  to  fade  as  southern  states 
<.  codes  and  segregation  laws.  Sanctioned  by  the  courts 
•  local  intimidation  and  violence,  these  laws  along  with 
sought  to  reestablish  the  old  social  order  and  maintain  a 
labor  force  by  limiting  the  rights  and  restricting  the  lives  of 
ican  Americans.  Within  the  confines  imposed  by  the  larger  society, 
in  spite  of  them,  a  vibrant  African  American  community  of 
iooIs,  churches,  businesses,  and  cultural  institutions  developed 
behind  the  veil  of  segregation  that  separated  the  two  races. 

he  "Jim  Crow"  era  of  legalized  segregation,  which  lasted  from 
lancipation  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  has 
en  poorly  documented  and  analyzed.  In  explaining  this  neglect  his- 
ian  C.  Vann  Woodward  has  observed  that  there  "is  the  twilight  zone 
jys  exists  between  living  memory  and  written  history,  a  shad- 
i  ici  in  which,  for  most  people,  the  history  of  black  repression 
Trow  laws  and  practices  still  lies.  The  light  cast  by  living 
>ry  dims  as  the  numbers  possessing  it  decline,  while  full  illumi- 
story  has  been  slow  in  coming  and  even  slower  in  being 

Center  for  Documentary  Studies  undertook  the  Behind 
:t  as  an  antidote  to  the  lack  of  documentation  and  histori- 
the  Jim  Crow  period.  Begun  in  1991  Behind  the  Veil 
rge  scale  oral  history  program  in  twelve  southern  states. 
-  purpose  in  engaging  in  the  project  was  "to  stimulate  and 
ssive  effort  to  recover  the  documentary  base  for 
ivling  the  experience  of  Jim  Crow  before  this  invaluable 
- 1,  md  to  begin  filling  the  gaps  in  our  understanding 

/Core/?  Jefferson 
Archivist  and  Bibliographer 
for  African  American  Studies 


Paul   Ortiz,   a  third 
year   graduate  student 
in    Duke's  History 
Department,    has  been 
a   field   worker  for 
Behind   the   Veil.  He 
describes   the  project 
with   the   passion  of 
one   who   believes    in  the 
merit   of   his  work. 

Traditionally,  academic  historians  of  the 
U.S.  portrayed  African  American  life  and  expe- 
rience in  less  than  objective  terms.  Consider  D. 
W.  Griffith's  1915  film  epic,  Birth  of  a  Nation. 
Most  of  us  know  that  Griffith's  vile  portrayal  of 
emancipated  blacks  and  their  northern  white 
allies  owed  much  to  novelist  Thomas  Dixon's 
ode  to  white  supremacy,  The  Klansman. 

Fewer  people  are  aware,  however,  that 
Griffith  borrowed  heavily  from  the  historical 
writings  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  his  old  friend 
from  Johns  Hopkins.  Wilson's  work,  quoted 
verbatim  in  Birth  of  a  Nation,  represented  the 
mainstream  outlook  of  a  history  profession  that 
had,  by  and  large,  succumbed  to  celebrating  the 
disenfranchisement  of  African  Americans  and 
the  restoration  of  elite  white  rule  in  the  South. 
While  courageous  historians  such  as  Carter  G. 
Woodson,  founder  of  the  Journal  of  Negro 
History,  fought  to  counter  the  racist  thrust  of 
contemporary  scholarship,  the  "vital  center"  of 
the  profession  too  often  endorsed  white 
supremacy.  Tragically,  when  Wilson  became 
president,  he  administered  yet  another  blow  to 
racial  reconciliation  in  America  by  officially 
segregating  the  nation's  capital. 


"Behind  the  Veil:  Documenting  African 
American  life  in  the  Jim  Crow  South,"  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  correct  historical  misrepresen- 
tations of  African  American  experience  during 
the  period  of  legal  segregation  in  the  U.S.  by 
encouraging  scholars  to  listen  to  the  voices  of 
black  people  who  survived  an  era  of  profound 
racial  oppression.  Funded  in  part  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  with 
matching  support  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  the  Lyndhurst  Foundation,  the  Behind  the 
Veil  project  is  based  at  the  Center  for 
Documentary  Studies  at  Duke  University.  It  is 
codirected  by  Duke  historians  William  Chafe 
and  Raymond  Gavins  with  Assistant  Professor 
of  Public  Policy  Studies  Robert  Korstad. 

For  the  past  three  summers,  multi-racial 
research  teams  of  history  graduate  students 
from  universities  across  the  countrv  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  project,  traveling  throughout 
the  South  to  conduct  oral  history  interviews  in 
diverse  African  American  communities.  Field 
researchers  have  combed  communities  from 
Enfield,  North  Carolina  to  LeFlore  County, 


A  conference  of 
librarians  in  segregated 
North  Carolina 
circa  1940. 


Mississippi;  from  Iberia,  Louisiana  to  the  Arkansas  Delta  and  other 
regions  as  well.  Their  efforts  have  borne  significant  fruit  in  the  form  of 
some  1,100  collected  interviews.  In  addition,  field  workers  copied  thou- 
sands of  precious  family  photographs  that  will  allow  scholars  to  better 
understand  black  self-image,  racial  pride,  and  achievement  during  the 
difficult  years  of  American  apartheid. 

Of  course,  the  scope  of  the  Behind  the  Veil  project  is  much  bigger 
than  Duke  University  itself.  Indeed,  "collaboration"  has  been  a  watch- 
word of  the  project  from  its  inception.  On  the  academic  level,  the 
research  consortium  of  the  project  brings  together  scholars  from  North 
Carolina  Central  University,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University,  and  a  number 
of  other  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  including  Jackson 
State  and  Clark-Atlanta. 

The  summer  field  workers  who  conducted  oral  history  interviews 
were  hosted  by  distinguished  institutions  such  as  the  Black  Archives  at 
Florida  A  &  M  University  and  the  Civil  Rights  Institute  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  As  we  traveled  throughout  the  Deep  South  to  interview  older 
African  Americans  about  their  experiences  in  the  Jim  Crow  era,  we 
learned  to  work  collaboratively  with  a  wide  variety  of  black  community 
and  civic  groups.  These  organizations  recruited  potential  interviewees, 
provided  logistical  support,  and  always  gave  crucial  local  history  lessons 
that  helped  us  frame  new  questions  and  research  agendas. 
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In  another  important  corrective  to  earlier  academic  practice,  local 
repositories  at  or  near  the  various  cooperating  institutions  will  eventually 
receive  taped  copies  of  the  Behind  the  Veil  interviews.  Thus,  the  interviews 
will  be  accessible  to  local  community  residents  throughout  the  South. 

Collaboration  between  the  Center  for  Documentary  Studies  and  the 
Duke  Library  greatly  enriched  the  Behind  the  Veil  project.  During  the  two- 
week  orientations  each  summer,  field  researchers  were  able  to  draw  on  the 
expertise  of  the  Special  Collections  Library — especially  in  the  person  of 
archivist  and  history  doctoral  student  Alex  Byrd.  Mr.  Byrd  facilitated  train- 
ing sessions  on  archival  preservation  techniques,  documents'  processing, 
and  tape  storage.  Later,  this  versatile  Duke  archivist  ventured  into  the  field 
himself  and  conducted  a  number  of  important  oral  history  interviews  with 
retired  back  coal-mining  families  in  Mecklenberg,  Kentucky. 

The  stories  that  African  American  elders  told  us  constitute  some  of 
the  most  moving  and  pivotal  personal  narratives  in  U.S.  history.  We  gath- 
ered insights  into  the  experiences  of  black  military  veterans  who,  to  para- 
phrase W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  "returned  fighting"  from  World  War  I.  Informants 
recalled  the  bitter  loss  of  relatives  and  loved  ones  to  lynch  mobs.  African 
American  labor  activists  discussed  the  role  that  black  trade  unionists 
played  in  the  rebirth  of  the  industrial  union  movement  during  the  New 
Deal  era.  Black  beauticians  and  hairdressers  revealed  the  central  part  that 
African  American  women  played  in  creating  vibrant  black  business  dis- 
tricts. 

The  Behind  the  Veil  interviews,  photographs,  and  other  archival 
materials  soon  will  be  deposited  at  the  Duke  Library's  John  Hope  Franklin 
Research  Center  for  African  and  African  American  Documentation.  The 
collection  will  provide  researchers  with  the  evidentiary  base  necessary 
both  to  challenge  and  refine  many  of  the  dominant  paradigms  that  current- 
ly govern  thinking  on  African  American  history,  race  relations,  gender  the- 
ory, and  a  plethora  of  other  fields. 

Field  researcher,  Blair  Murphy,  a  Duke  doctoral  student  in  history 
and  a  member  of  the  Franklin  Center  Advisory  Committee,  writes  that 
"Participation  in  this  project  has  helped  me  discover  some  central  ques- 
tions about  the  lives  of  African  Americans  during  the  Jim  Crow  era."  Ms. 
Murphy's  observation  goes  to  the  core  importance  of  this  new  collection: 
researchers  will  soon  be  able  to  utilize  the  Behind  the  Veil  collection  not 
only  to  inform  current  intellectual  debates,  but  also  to  create  new  ques- 
tions, fresh  scholarly  models,  and  path-breaking  monographs  on  the 
tragedies  and  triumphs  of  black  people  in  America.  = 
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ne  i>f  the  main  vehicles  for  stu- 
dent literary  expression  on  the 
Duke  campus  is  The  Archive, 
which  is  published  twice  each 
year  by  the  Undergraduate 
Publications  Board.  Today  The  Archive  serves  the 
Duke  community  as  a  literary  magazine,  but  at 
its  conception  The  Archive  also  included  campus 
news,  editorials,  and  even  sports.  The  first  issue 
of  The  Archive  (then  entitled  The  Trinity  Archive 
)  appeared  in  November  1887  edited  by 
Professor  J.  L.  Armstrong.  In  the  premiere 
issue's  explanatory  note,  The  Archive  established 
itself  as  a  forum  for  progressive  literary  produc- 
tion. "Dull  efforts  to  say  nothing  in  many 
words,  mild  platitudes  on  ancient  classics,  and 
meanderings  through  hazy  sentiment  will  be 
buried  in  the  dust  of  the  top-shelf."  The  first 
issue  also  insisted  that  "its  aim  shall  not  be  sole- 
ly a  literary  one."  To  uphold  this  aim,  The 
Archive  published  its  editorial  views  on 

lynch  law  ("Besides 
usurping  authority, 
the  mob  is  moved 
by  vengeance  alone 
to  inflict  punish- 
ment. Every  reason- 
able man  should 
discount  e  n  a  n  c  e 
such  procedure,  but 
is  at  the  same  time 
desirous  of  the  just 
execution  of  punish- 
ment upon  him  that 
doeth  wrong."), 
temperance  ("While 
the  children  are 
young  is  the  time  to 
give  lasting  life  to 
ideas  which  in  later 
years  will  produce 
good  results  for  the 
suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic  and  the 
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elevation  of  mankind."),  and  charitability  in 
politics  ("Every  man  is  expected  to  be  strong 
and  enthusiastic  for  his  party,  but  no  man 
should  so  far  forget  the  use  of  his  reason  as  to 
call  his  neighbor  a  rascal  simply  on  account  of 
different  political  views.")  During  its  early 
years,  the  publication  openly  asserted  its  politi- 
cal agenda.  "It  is  the  purpose  of  The  Archive  to 
condemn  whatever  may  be  wrong  in  every 
political  party  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain 
such  views  as  can  be  considered  at  least  liberal." 

As  the  years  progressed  The  Archive 
developed  more  and  more  into  a  strictly  liter- 
ary magazine.  In  1905,  when  The  Chronicle 
appeared,  the  staff  of  The  Archive  decided  to 
abandon  the  magazine's  news  component  alto- 
gether. "Since  the  appearance  of  The  Chronicle, 
we  have  decided  to  discontinue  our  local 
department,  'At  Home  and  Abroad.'  Our  con- 
temporary will  furnish  the  college  news  week- 
ly, and  we  can  use  the  space  to  greater  advan- 
tage for  something  else."  This  "something  else" 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  literary  productions  of 
many  of  the  South's  most  respected  writers. 
Reynolds  Price,  James  Applewhite,  Fred 
Chappell,  and  Wallace  Kaufman  all  served  as 
editors  of  the  magazine  and  their  work  boosted 
the  magazine's  reputation  of  excellence.  The 
Archive  is  the  South's  oldest  college  literary 
magazine  and  the  second  oldest  in  the  nation. 

Trinity  senior  Andrew  DuBois*  has 
played  his  part  this  year  in  furthering  this  liter- 
ary tradition,  serving  The  Archive  as  editor  of 
volume  108.  DuBois  heads  The  Archive  and 
manages  a  staff  that  fluctuates  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  undergraduates.  While 
Andrew  describes  literary  life  on  Duke's  cam- 
pus as  "minimal,"  he  is  proud  of  the  contribu- 
tion he  has  made  as  editor  of  The  Archive.  His 
vision  for  the  magazine  has  been  the  broaden- 
ing of  its  published  voices.  "I  didn't  want  the 
magazine  to  be  only  an  outlet  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  creative  writing  classes,"  says 
DuBois.  He  happily  reports  that  the  volume  of 
submissions  has  been  quite  high  this  year  and, 
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out  of  over  twenty  contributors  in  the  fall  issue, 
only  four  had  been  published  previously  in  the 
pages  of  The  Archive.  DuBois  hopes  the  maga- 
zine's future  will  continue  to  include  institu- 
tionalized forms  of  writing  but  also  many  more 
underrepresented  authors  and  ideas. 

As  editor  of  The  Archive,  DuBois's  respon- 
sibilities also  include  organizing  the  Blackburn 
Literary  Festival.  This  year  the  festival  brought 
well-known  poets  John  Ashbery  and  Robert 
Coover  to  Duke.  The  Blackburn  Festival  also 
teamed  up  with  the  Institute  of  the  Arts  to 
cosponsor  a  reading  by  Joyce  Carol  Oates. 
DuBois  proudly  mentions  that  this  year's  festi- 
val acquired  as  many  speakers  as  all  of  the  past 
three  years  combined. 

Unfortunately,  in  these  days  of  budget 
cuts  in  the  arts,  DuBois  fears  that  even  the 
South' s  oldest  college  literary  magazine  may 
become  a  victim  of  shrinking  funds.  The 
Archive's  budget  (currently  $12,000)  has  been 
cut  $2,000  in  the  last  two  years  while  paper 
prices  have  increased  fifty  percent.  DuBois 
expresses  particular  anxiety  about  next  year's 
volume  of  The  Archive  because  new  restrictions 
will  require  the  magazine  to  raise  a  quarter  of 
its  own  budget.  The  magazine  may  have  to 
resort  to  seeking  sponsors  and  publishing 
advertisements,  an  option  that  DuBois  hopes 
the  publication  can  avoid. 

DuBois  would  like  to  see  The  Archive  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  excellence  and  reputation.  He 
hopes  that,  through  literary  contributions  and 
staff  involvement,  the  entire  Duke  community 
will  help  secure  the  future  and  continued  suc- 
cess of  The  Archive,  a  national  standard  and  a 
Duke  tradition. 

Shawn  Salvant  T'96 


'Editor's  Note:  Andrew 
DuBois  won  first  prize  in  the 
1993  Friends  of  the 
Library/Gothic  Bookshop 
Essay  contest.  The 
contest  theme  that  year  was 
"My  Love  Affair  With  A 
Book."  J.D.  Salinger's 
Catchir  in  THi  Rn  was  the 
subject  of  Mr.  DuBois's 
prize-winning  essay. 
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ne  of  my  mother's  favorite  bits  of  wisdom  is  the  phrase,  "Never  judge  a 
book  by  its  cover."  Does  the  phrase,  "Never  judge  a  .txt  file  by  its 
font,"  have  the  same  ring  to  it?  As  the  current  century  draws  to  a 
close,  communication  technology  has  advanced  to  a  stage  not  even 
imagined  fifty  years  ago.  One  of  the  newest  and  most  popular 
communication  developments  is  the  Internet,  which  is  swiftly 
reducing  communication  to  a  few  clicks  of  the  mouse.  Net 
directories  and  web-servers  are  becoming  household  terms, 
and  creating  your  own  'home  page'  is  a  must.  The  Internet  is 
the  ultimate  information  source,  providing  the  user  with 
stock  market  reports,  business  addresses,  satellite  pho- 
tographs, congressional  bills — anything  that  can  be  printed 
on  paper  is  becoming  available  on  the  computer.  And  now, 
we  evolve  to  the  next  step  for  the  Internet — a  digital 
library?  Proponents  of  the  communication  industry  are 
quick  to  applaud  the  idea,  lauding  the  convenience  and 
accessibility  of  putting  the  world's  libraries  at  a  person's 
fingertips,  available  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  On  the  other 
hand,  my  mother  thinks  that  it  is  a  terrible  idea. 

Like  many  people  who  love  to  read,  I  tote  books 
around  with  me  everywhere.  Emerson's  Self-Reliance  and 
Other  Essays  is  my  long-time  companion  on  backpacking 
adventures,  forgiving  the  rainy  and  muddy  conditions  to 
which  I  have  often  exposed  it.  Gore  Vidal's  Julian  is  my 
current  victim  for  road  trips,  getting  stuffed  into  the  glove 
box  or  sliding  off  of  the  seat  and  onto  the  floor.  Books  are 
not  particular  about  weather  conditions  or  temperature, 
nor  do  they  notice  a  little  dirt.  Most  people  do  not  notice 
the  constant  abuse  that  books  endure,  probably  because 
books  suffer  in  silence.  Yet,  this  is  not  so  with  computers. 
The  last  time  I  tried  to  use  the  Internet,  the  computer  issued 
very  audible  beeps  of  protest  as  I  pushed  a  wrong  button, 
drawing  the  attention  and  inciting  the  annoyance  of  my 
neighbors.  The  next  time  you  walk  into  a  computer  room,  per- 
haps to  read  a  digitized  text,  notice  the  signs  informing  people 
that  food  and  drink  are  not  permitted.  No  more  cups  of  hot 
herbal  tea  while  I  browse  through  the  Norton  anthology.  And  I  am 
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sure  that  the  computer  would  be  less  than  appreciative 
sand  blowing  through  its  circuits  as  I  try  to  read  an  elec- 
tronic version  of  Robin  Cook's  latest  bestseller  while 
lounging  on  the  beach.  The  comfortable  silence  of  a 
book  is  also  missing:  be  aware  of  the  constant  hum 
of  electronic  circuits  and  the  clicking  of  keys  as 
rapt  users  of  the  Internet  page  down. 

Consider,  as  well,  the  cultural  and  social 
impact  of  transferring  the  world's  library  hold- 
ings onto  a  computer.  Colorful  jacket  covers 
would  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  putting  an 
entire  segment  of  the  art  community  on  the 
unemployed  register.  Bookstores  would  be 
forced  out  of  business,  as  would  the  publish- 
ing and  distributing  companies.  Think  of 
the  effect  on  colleges  and  universities;  the 
study  habits  of  millions  of  college  students 
will  have  to  be  altered,  and  not  necessarily 
for  the  better.  Although  any  student  would 
be  thrilled  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  their 
heavy  backpack  of  organic  chemistry  and 
psychology  textbooks  at  home,  those  same 
books  serve  duty  as  secondary  teachers: 
highlighters  and  ink  pens  leave  their 
marks  on  the  pages,  an  invaluable  aid  dur- 
ing exam  week.  Underlining  key  phrases 
and  writing  in  the  margins  of  books  is  a 
key  to  learning,  and  would  be  virtually 
impossible  with  an  electronic  text.  Not  just 
the  habits  of  college  students  would  be 
altered,  though.  With  the  move  to  digital 
computers,  an  essential  piece  of  childhood 
would  be  lost:  scavenger  hunts!  Who  doesn't 
recall  the  thrill  of  scampering  through  the 
neighborhood,  trying  to  find  a  phone  book 
with  the  w-pages  still  intact  so  that  you  could 
rip  them  out,  or  knocking  on  a  stranger's  door  to 
ask  if  they  have  a  copy  of  The  Adventures  of  Tom 
Sawyer  to  contribute?  Even  smaller  children  will 
feel  the  lack.  The  reason  why  toddler's  books  are 
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made  from  thick  cardboard  is  not  simply  to  charge  the 
consumer  more  money,  but  because  the  toddler 
enjoys  the  physical  reality  of  a  book.  Grabbing  that 
colorful,  blocky  book  with  chubby  fingers,  a  tod- 
dler delights  in  flinging  the  book  to  the  floor  or 
trying  to  fit  it  in  the  mouth.  A  computer  screen, 
even  with  bright  graphics,  is  lacking  in  "toddler 
appeal"  as  the  ideal  play  toy  Besides,  comput- 
ers are  expensive  to  replace,  and  there  has  not 
yet  been  a  toy  invented  that  a  toddler  couldn't 
somehow  destroy. 

The  personal  associations  attributed  to 
books  should  not  be  neglected,  either.  Open 
an  old  book,  even  one  that  has  been  on  the 
shelf  for  months,  and  smell  the  pages.  Musty 
is  a  good  way  to  describe  the  odor.  To  many 
people,  that  smell  is  a  comforting  one,  and 
that  is  part  of  the  appeal  of  books.  My  habit- 
ual way  of  reading  a  good  book  is  to  stretch 
full-length  on  the  floor.  1  read  on  my  stom- 
ach, with  my  chin  propped  in  my  hands.  I 
turn  on  my  side,  leaning  on  an  elbow.  I  roll 
onto  my  back,  holding  the  text  up  over 
head.  Companies  spend  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  advertising  cushions  for  the 
back,  relaxation  techniques  to  use  at  the 
office,  electronic  massagers  that  will  work 
while  you  remain  sitting  in  a  chair,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  sitting  in  a  chair  at  a  desk 
is  a  far  cry  from  comfortable.  Even  if  you 
were  to  try  reading  a  digitized  text  from  a 
laptop  computer,  the  screen  can  only  be  seen 
from  one  angle,  and  it  is  too  heavy  and  bulky 
to  hold  in  your  hands  while  waiting  for  a 
bus.  Libraries,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
embodiment  of  comfort:  not  just  public 
libraries,  but  smaller  home  libraries  included. 
"So  many  books,  so  little  time"  is  one  expres- 
sion of  how  I  feel  as  I  walk  into  a  library,  seeing 
all  the  rows  of  books,  each  one  its  own  world  of 
ideas  to  be  experienced.  A  small  corner  of  a  liv- 
ing room  that  is  lined  with  book  shelves  is  cer- 
tainly less  awe-inspiring,  but  lends  itself  to  an 
atmosphere  of  warmth  and  comfort,  almost  wel- 
coming a  person  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  can 
accomplish.  Walking  by  a  large  desk  with  a  computer 
and  keyboard  does  nothing  for  the  soul. 


\  library  of  empty 
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One  of  the  true  joys  of  reading  an  especially  enjoyable,  bone-chilling,  or 
heart-warming  book  is  then  being  able  to  lend  it  to  someone  else.  Passing  a  book 
along  to  someone,  while  saying,  "Here,  I  think  you  might  like  this  one;  I  could 
hardly  put  it  down,"  is  a  sure  sign  of  friendship.  True,  sometimes  your  trea- 
sured volume  doesn't  return  to  you,  but  often  that  is  only  because  the  per- 
son took  so  much  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  it  that  they  in  turn,  passed  it 
along  to  someone  else.  Used  bookstores  are  another  source  of  delight  for 
the  dedicated  book  lover.  They  are  the  embodiment  of  sharing  a  com- 
mon passion.  The  tattered  covers  and  curled  pages  are  the  promising 
clues  that  point  to  an  excellent  book  that  has  been  read  time  and  time 
again  by  some  unknown  bookworm.  The  proprietors  of  these  stores 
are  most  often  bookworms  themselves,  and  you  can  pass  many  an 
hour  talking  about  this  book  or  that,  authors,  trilogies,  and  so  on. 
The  clientele  is  much  the  same:  people  with  enthusiasm  for  the  writ- 
ten word.  Wandering  through  the  aisles  of  a  used  book  store  is  a 
study  in  the  variety  of  human  nature.  The  most  unlikely  people  can 
be  found  in  the  corners,  head  bent  over  an  open  volume:  mystery, 
science  fiction,  romance,  or  classic  literature.  You  can  tell  a  lot  about 
a  person  by  what  books  they  read,  and  what  places  they  inhabit. 
Used  book  stores  uncover  a  common  bond  in  people  who  would 
otherwise  pass  on  the  streets  without  saying  a  word  to  one  another. 
Maybe  it  is  the  store  itself.  I  have  never  been  in  a  used  bookstore 
that  was  organized;  they  are  invariably  cluttered,  with  precarious 
stacks  of  books  cluttering  the  walkway  and  shelves  that  refuse  to 
remain  alphabetized  no  matter  how  often  the  owners  work  at  keep- 
ing them  so.  Yet  the  chaos  is  only  a  small  hurdle  to  finding  a  few 
gems,  both  in  books  and  people.  Choosing  between  an  impersonal, 
digitized  text  and  a  worn  paperback  that  a  construction  worker 
recommended  as  he  passed  by  me  on  his  way  to  the  biographies  is 
no  contest. 

Technology  has  paved  the  way  for  accomplishments,  inventions, 
and  events  that  will  be  forever  immortalized  in  the  pages  of  history,  but 
should  those  pages  really  be  buried  in  a  computer  system?  The  future  of 
the  book  is  undecided,  endangered  by  society's  drive  for  an  electronic 
world.  The  Internet  has  become  the  embodiment  of  success:  fast,  conve- 
nient, and  possessing  the  potential  to  provide  information  on  demand.  The 
Internet  is  also  the  ideal  conduit  for  science  and  research  that  demands  objec- 
tivity and  logical  facts.  But,  it  loses  too  much  in  the  process:  life  and  humanity. 
It  all  boils  down  to  which  definition  of  communication  you  prefer:  interpersonal 
or  technological.  A  library  of  empty  bookshelves  would  be  a  travesty. 
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PORTRAITS  OF  AGING 

A  boxer,  a  tailor,  artists,  and 
sharecroppers  are  among  the 
twenty-one  residents  of  central 
North  Carolina  photographed  by 
Alex  Harris  for  a  project  entitled 
"Portraits  of  Aging."  Exhibited  in 
the  Biddle  Rare  Book  Room  April 
1 2  May  25,  the  portraits  are 
part  of  the  library's  southern 
photography  collection,  which 
has  been  deposited  by  the  uni- 
versity's Center  for  Documentary 
Studies. 

Alex  Harris's  subjects 
ranged  in  age  from  sixty-seven 
to  ninety-three  when  when  he 
photographed  them  in  the  early 
90s.  The  biographies  accompa- 
nying the  portraits  describe  still 
vibrant  lives,  rich  in  ways  that 
transcend  their  diversity.  Harris 
characterizes  the  group  of  pho- 
tographs as  a  collective  portrait 
of  aging. 

In  his  introduction  to  the 
photographs,  Robert  Coles 
writes,  "Each  of  these  late  twen- 
tieth-century Americans  hos  a 
story  to  tell,  but  surely  many  of 
them  have  in  common  so  very 
much:  a  certain  lived  knowledge 
that  enables  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion and  perspective. . .  These 
photographs  invite  reflection  on 
what  time's  passage  can  mean, 
for  those  who  have  known  it, 
and  those  who  wonder  about  it." 

A  written  comment  from 
one  viewer  conveys  the  force  of 
this  collective  portrait  of  aging: 

I  really  like  these.  At  first  I 
felt,  what's  so  special  about 
this.  They  look  like  regular 
old  people.  But  that's  what's 


so  beautiful  about  it.  I  see 
myself  in  them  (70  years 
from  now) — regular,  old, 
happy,  productive,  alive, 
vital  and  maybe  even  wise. 


DUKE  CAPITAL 
CAMPAIGN 
HIGHLIGHTS  LIBRARY 

January  1, 1996,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  major  chal- 
lenge for  the  university,  the 
beginning  of  its  most  ambitious 
fundraising  campaign  in  history. 
The  president  and  provost  have 
earmarked  the  library  as  one  of 
Duke's  major  priorities,  and 


accordingly,  the  library  is 
reviewing  its  principal  needs  and 
growth  potential  in  order  to 
align  fundraising  activities  with 
those  of  the  university  at  large. 

At  this  early  juncture,  it  is 
already  certain  that  the  library's 
capital  campaign  efforts  will 
address  building  renovations, 
collections,  technology,  staff 
development  and  user  educa- 
tion. However,  attention  will  also 
be  given  to  the  creation  and 
enrichment  of  endowment  funds 
as  a  way  of  ensuring  the  future 
security  and  growth  of  the 
library. 

Presently,  the  Duke  cam- 
paign is  in  its  silent  phase,  a 
two-year  period  of  leadership 
gift  solicitation.  Results  of 


Artist  Edith  London,  one 
of  Alex  Harris's  Portraits 
of  Aging. 

this  effort  will  enable  the  library 
to  appraise  its  potential 
constituency  and  shape  financial 
goals.  The  challenge  posed 
by  the  capital  campaign  is  signif- 
icant, but  there  is  optimism  in 
the  library  that  with  the  support 
of  the  university  and  friends 
across  the  country  the  library 
will  set  and  reach  an  ambitious 
goal. 


We  regret  that  the  name  of 
Rayburn  S.  Moore  was  absent 
from  the  list  of  donors  that 
appeared  in  the  Winter  1996 
issue  of  the  magazine.  Dr. 
Moore's  name  should  have  been 
placed  with  the  Sustainers. 


CARPENTER 
FOUNDATION  MAKES 
$1.5  MILLION  GIFT  TO 
THE  LIBRARY 

The  E.  Rhodes  and  Leona 
Bowman  Carpenter  Foundation 
has  announced  a  gift  of  $1.5 
million  to  launch  renovation  of 
the  Perkins  Library.  The 
Carpenter  Foundation  gift  will  be 
used  to  renew  the  1 928  portion 
of  the  West  Campus  library  com- 
plex, the  site  of  the  Special 
Collections  Library,  student  read- 
ing rooms,  and  computer  study 
rooms. 

Renovation  will  enhance  the 
Special  Collection  Library's 
capacity  to  provide  primary 
sources  for  original  research. 
The  project  will  establish  work 
areas  for  the  conservation  of 
original  materials  and  digital 
access  to  those  materials;  form 
office  and  work  space  for 
research  centers  associated 
with  the  Special  Collections 
Library;  provide  a  seminar  room 
where  presentations  about 
special  collections  will  be  made 
to  university  classes  and  other 
groups;  and  create  an  exhibit 
gallery  for  public  display  of  the 
library's  distinctive  holdings. 

The  project  will  also  enlarge 
and  improve  the  student  reading 
and  computer  study  rooms  and 
provide  new  stack  space.  The 
Special  Collections  stacks  that 
will  be  expanded  are  shared 
with  the  Divinity  School  Library 
and  the  general  collections,  both 
of  which  require  more  stack 
space.  The  new  shelving  area 
will  be  planned  to  meet  those 
needs  as  well. 

This  is  the  fourth  gift  that 
the  Carpenter  Foundation  has 
made  to  the  Duke  Library  in 
recognition  of  Leona  Bowman 


Carpenter,  who  attended  the 
Woman's  College  in  the  1 930s. 
The  previous  gifts  have  support- 
ed collections  and  funded  capital 
improvements. 

JOHN  HOPE  FRANKLIN 
CHARMS  THE  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  LIBRARY 

Distinguished  scholar  John 
Hope  Franklin  received  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  his  audience  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
to  the  Friends  on  April  1 1 . 
Dr.  Franklin's  address,  "A  Life 
of  its  Own:  the  Biography  of  a 
Book,"  was  an  eloquent  and 
entertaining  account  of  From 
Slavery  to  Freedom :  a  History 
of  African  Americans,  from  its 
conception  through  its  seventh 
edition  in  1994.  With  mock 
sternness  Dr.  Franklin  declared 
himself  the  one  and  only  author- 
ity on  From  Slavery  to  Freedom, 
alluding  to  the  attention  his  clas- 
sic text  has  garnered,  sometimes 
independent  of  him. 

During  the  business  meeting 
the  Friends  elected  members  to 
the  Executive  Commitlee.  Elected 
to  terms  ending  in  March  2001 
were  Dot  Brock,  Cavett  French, 
Sheila  Nicklas,  and  John  Ootes. 
Lino  Armando  Marrero,  a  Trinity 
sophomore,  was  elected  to  a 
one-year  student  term.  Len 
Pardue  will  complete  the  term  of 
Ralph  Braibanti,  which  ends  in 
March  2000.  Officers  for  1 996 
97  are  Bridget  Booher,  Chair, 
and  Dale  Eaton,  Vice-Chair. 


In  honor  of  Dr.  Fronklin,  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  will  make 
a  gift  of  $500  to  the  John  Hope 
Franklin  Research  Center  for 
African  and  African  American 
Documentation.  Inaugurated  by 
the  Duke  Library  in  November 
1995,  the  Franklin  Center  will 
collect  and  preserve  the 
resources  critical  to  scholarly 
research  and  teaching  in  all 
fields  related  to  African  and 
African  American  studies. 

ONE  WOMAN  AND 
THE  WEB  (PAGE)  SHE 
WOVE 

Public  Documents  staff 
member  Ann  Miller  has  won  the 
praise  of  students  and  their 
instructor  for  her  creative  blend- 
ing of  traditional  instructional 
methods  with  new  technological 
approaches  to  teaching.  Miller 
used  the  familiar  combination  of 
lecture/demonstration  with 
handouts  to  introduce  graduate 
students  in  an  environmental 
and  resource  policy  class  to 
materials  pertinent  to  their 
work,  including  public  docu- 
ments and  Internet  resources. 
She  added  value  to  her  class- 
room instruction  with  a  web 
page  she  created  specifically  for 
the  class.  The  web  page 
(http://www.lib.duke.edu/pdmt 
/  resources/ environment/) 
includes  links  to  the  library's 
online  catalog,  other  online 
databases,  the  library's  CD-ROM 
network  (with  descriptions  of 
relevant  resources)  ond  many 
governmental  and  non-govern- 
mental web  sites. 

Professor  Douglas  Lober 
reported  that  he  had  received 


positive  feedback  from  his  entire 
class  on  the  quality  and  useful- 
ness of  Ms.  Miller's  instruction. 
In  a  letter,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  the  library  and  the  dean 
of  the  School  of  the 
Environment,  Professor  Lober 
wrote,  "The  current  group  of  stu- 
dents responds  more  to  comput- 
ers than  to  lectures  and  you 
have  created  an  extremely  valu- 
able and  accessible  research  tool 
which  will  enhance  the  education 
foi  all  including  me " 


KENDRICK  S.  FEW 
HONORED 

The  Library  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Duke  University  Library 
have  honored  Ken  Few  T'39  for 
his  service  on  the  board  and  in 
recognition  of  his  lifelong  associ- 
ation with  the  university  and  the 
library.  Ken  is  valued  by  his  fel- 
low Library  Advisory  Board 


members  for  his  wisdom  and  his 
common  sense,  his  wit,  and, 
most  especially,  for  his  editing 
skills. 

On  April  29  at  a  small  din- 
ner held  in  Ken's  honor,  Acting 
University  Librarian  Bob  Byrd 
announced  that  the  north  read- 
ing room  in  the  Lilly  Library  will 
be  named  the  Kendrick  S  Few 
Room.  The  son  of  William 
Preston  Few,  the  president  of 
Trinity  College  from  1910-1940, 
Ken  grew  up  on  what  is  now  the 
East  Campus.  The  Kendrick  S. 
Few  Room  will  be  permanent 
and  visible  acknowledgment,  on 
the  campus  that  has  particular 
significance  for  the  Few  family, 
of  Ken's  many  contributions  to 
Duke  University  and  the  Duke 
Library. 


HAPPY 

ANNIVERSARY! 

Twenty-five  years  ago 
Nancy  Hanks,  Duke  alumna, 
member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
and  the  National  Council  for  the 
Arts,  was  the  first  woman 
speaker  at  a  Duke  commence- 
ment. Was  it  just  a  coincidence 
that  current  NEA  Chair  Jane 
Alexander  was  selected  to 
address  the  class  of  1996? 


AWARDS  RECOGNIZE 
STAFF  EXCELLENCE 

The  1995/96  Florence 
Blakely  Award  has  been  present- 
ed to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  DULSA,  the  library  staff  asso- 
ciation. The  DULSA  Executive 
Committee  members  are  Bobbi 
Earp,  Joline  Ezzell,  Emma 
Parker  Harper,  Antha  Marshall, 
and  Dee  Wilson.  The  Blakely 
Award  recognizes  extraordinary 
performance,  by  either  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  team,  that  far 
exceeds  expectations,  affects  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  is 
innovative,  is  beneficial  to  inter- 
nal or  external  users,  and  repre- 
sents significant  savings  in  time 
and  money. 

Nominators  were  unani- 
mous in  commending  the  DULSA 
Executive  Committee  members 
for  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  the  entire  Perkins 
Library  system  staff.  The  current 
Executive  Committee  was 
praised  for  dedication,  enthusi- 
asm, innovation,  and  success  in 
raising  morale  and  reaching  out 
to  individual  staff  members  in 
ways  that  are  warm  and  caring. 


The  DULEA  Award  is  pre- 
sented twice  annually  to  honor 
outstanding  team  performance 
that  exceeds  team  goals.  The 
1995/1996  winners  are  the 
Staff  Education  Team  and  the 
Federal  Documents  Team. 

Staff  Education  Team  mem- 
bers are  Jane  Agee,  Lee  Cahow, 
Kelley  Dodson,  Marion  Hirsch, 
Rami  Kurdi,  Steve  Natelborg, 
John  Sharpe,  Kay  Sinnema,  ond 
Ann  Stone.  They  received  the 
DULEA  for  their  creation  of  the 
recently  implemented  Self- 
Directed  Learning  Program  for 
the  Perkins  Library  system.  The 
curriculum  includes  core  courses 
required  for  new  employees  and 
an  array  of  electives  in  the  areas 
of  computing  and  team  building 
and  personal  management. 

Federal  Documents  Team 
members  (Saundra  Anderson, 
Ann  Miller,  Mary  Beth  Schell, 
and  Kim  Sholar)  have  been 
presented  the  DULEA  for  their 
extraordinary  initial  successes  in 
automating  the  federal  docu- 
ments processing  operation.  In 
its  first  project  the  team  edited 
an  item  number  database  of 
15,210  records  indbase  format 
and  added  serial  records  (about 
300  so  far)  to  the  library's  auto- 
mated serials  check-in  system, 
all  within  a  three-month  period. 

Two  monthly  awards  round 
out  the  Duke  Library's  recogni- 
tion program.  The  Bon  Appetit 
Award  is  presented  to  an  individ- 
ual staff  member  for  a  special 
contribution  to  the  library  that 
has  enhanced  service  or  efficien- 
cy. The  Spot  Award  is  a  morale 
booster,  which  is  passed  from 
team  to  team. 
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Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  the 
Duke  Library  were  able  to  offer  every 
faculty  member  a  home  or  office 
.library.  Now  imagine  that  we  could 
I  create  a  personal  library  for  all  students 
on  campus  as  well,  in  their  dorm  rooms.  The  complete  texts 
of  the  major  scholars  in  their  fields  would  be  available  to 
read  and  study  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

What  you  are  imagining  begins  to  become  real  this 
summer  for  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Duke 
Department  of  Philosophy.  Perkins  Library  has  purchased 
InteLex  Corporation's  Past  Masters  series,  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  electronic  philosophy  texts  in  the  world.  Hundreds 
of  scholarly  texts,  including  the  complete  works  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Locke,  Hume  and  Wittgenstein,  and  selected 
works  from  Aquinas,  Nietzche,  Mill,  Hobbes,  Descartes, 
Spinoza  and  more,  will  be  made  available  campus-wide  via 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

Unlike  other  electronic  text  collections  that  are  plain 
text  versions  of  out-of-copyright  editions,  the  InteLex  texts 
are  recently  copyrighted,  scholarly  editions  and  translations 
published  by  Cambridge,  Princeton,  Harvard,  Walter  de 
Gruyter,  and  other  respected  presses.  An  additional  advan- 
tage the  InteLex  Past  Masters  series  offers  over  plain-text 
collections  is  the  facility  to  search  for  words  and  phrases 
within  the  texts.  Using  the  advanced  search  engine  available 
through  the  Web  pages,  a  scholar  may  enter  a  word  or  com- 
bination of  words  to  bring  up  hypertext  links  to  relevant 
passages  in  the  text.  The  scholar  may  then  view  those  pas- 
sages within  the  context  of  the  entire  work. 

The  value  of  these  electronic  texts  is  clear  to  Dr. 
Martin  Golding,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Law  at  Duke 
University,  and  library  liaison  for  the  Philosophy 
Department.  "They  will  facilitate  the  research  of  people 
who  work  with  these  texts.  I  think  they  will  be  used  mostly 
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in  order  to  publicize  its  collections  more 
widely,  the  Special  Collections  Library  has 
begun  publishing  the  Broadside;  An 
occasional  notice  of  selections  from  our  newly 
available  sources.  Two  issues  each  semester 
are  distributed  on  paper  to  selected  faculty, 
graduate  students,  and  librarians,  and  via 
the  World  Wide  Web  to  any  interested 
person.  The  Broadside  proclaims,  "We 
welcome  visitors  from  all  perspectives- 
scholars,  students,  and  the  profoundly 
curious,  and  we  want  to  work  with  faculty 
to  find  ways  to  use  our  materials  with  their 
classes."  The  following  are  excerpts  from  the 
April  1996  issue: 


A  collection  of  over  1,000  17th- 19th- 
century  British  religious  pamphlets,  tracts, 
and  sermons.  These  items  cover  most 
aspects  of  religion  and  theology  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  at  a  time  when 
religion  was  central  to  life  there.  They 
derive  from  the  full  range  of  denominations 
(including  Roman  Catholic)  active  in 
Britain  at  the  time.  According  to  online 
sources,  there  are  no  other  North  American 
holdings  for  over  half  of  these  items.  These 
materials  join  the  renowned  Frank  Baker 
Collection  of  Wesleyana  and  related 
materials  in  the  Special  Collections  Library 
(SCL),  giving  Duke  a  remarkable  collection 
on  British  religion  for  this  period.  More 
info.:  Sam  Hammond, 
jshC'^mail.  lib.  duke.edu 


by  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  connection  with  course 
work  and  research,"  he  commented,  adding  that  he  plans  to 
use  the  political  philosophy  texts  for  his  classes  during  the 
Fall  1996  semester.  Will  other  disciplines  want  their  impor- 
tant texts  made  available  via  the  World  Wide  Web?  "Oh,  I 
think  so,"  replies  Dr.  Golding.  [In  other  disciplines  they 
may  be]  even  more  useful,  particularly  in  literature." 

Providing  cutting-edge  resources  like  the  InteLex  Past 
Masters  Series  to  the  university  community  presents  the 
library  with  various  challenges,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
budgetary.  Texts  in  electronic  format  are  invariably  more 
costly  than  their  print  counterparts.  Indeed,  to  make  the 
Past  Masters  acquisition  possible,  bibliographers  from  sev- 
eral subject  areas,  divinity,  European  studies,  economics, 
and  political  science,  have  joined  the  philosophy  bibliogra- 
pher in  contributing  funds  for  this  project.  As  well  as  being 
more  costly,  these  "infobases"  are  also  more  ephemeral. 
Resembling  a  work  in  progress  more  than  the  familiar  com- 
pleted edition  of  a  book,  they  are  consequently  more  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate. 

Along  with  the  challenge  and  uncertainty  of  resources 
in  new  formats,  however,  comes  the  opportunity  for  the 
library  to  be  closer  to  the  research  process  itself,  actually 
participating  in  the  creation  of  research  materials.  The  Duke 
Library  is,  in  fact,  a  beta-test  site  for  the  InteLex  series. 

In  the  rapidly  changing  world  of  scholarly  communi- 
cation, where  innovation  leads  to  innovation,  the  library 
must  operate  in  uncharted  territory  in  order  to  serve  the 
university  community  well.  This  means  incorporating  into 
the  library's  collection  development  strategy  a  commitment 
to  testing  technologies  and  databases  as  they  become  avail- 
able. And  as  philosophers  know,  there  are  always  risks  asso- 
ciated with  the  pursuit  of  wisdom: 
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"Now  we  ought  not  to  flee  philosophy  if  it  is,  as 
we  think,  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  wisdom,  and  wis- 
dom is  among  the  greatest  goods;  and  if  in  pursuit  of  gain 
we  run  many  risks  by  sailing  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  we 
should  not  shrink  from  labour  or  expense  in  the  pursuit  of 
understanding." 

The  Complete  Works  of  Aristotle 

Aristotle 

Fragments 

I:  Dialogues 

FRGM  Dialogues  p.  2410 

(Iamblichus,  Protrepticus  40.1-41.5  Pistelli): 

Or,  as  Plato  said: 

"...a  certain  degree  of  risk  is  worth  incurring  when  the  ben- 
efit is  great." 

Benjamin  Jowett  Fourth  Edition 
Volume  2 
Republic 
Book  5 

Plato:  JWTT  Vol  2  Republic  Analysis  Bk  5  (466- 
468)  P.  63 

[Texts  excerpted  from  the  InteLex  Past  Masters  Series] 
Visit  the  InteLex  Past  Master  Series  at 
http://198.137.186.97/intelex/access/duke.html 

Laura  K.  Cousineau 
Philosophy  Bibliographer 


The  Atlanta  Lesbian  Feminist  Alliance 
(ALFA),  founded  in  1972  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  longest-surviving 
organizations  of  the  women's  liberation 
movement.  The  ALI  A  Archives  contain  the 
group's  own  records,  as  well  as  the  archives 
of  several  other  women's  and  counter- 
culture groups.  The  ALFA  Periodicals 
Collection  contains  hundreds  of  grassroots 
newsletters  and  periodicals,  many  of  which 
are  ephemeral  publications  not  available  in 
any  other  library.  Both  collections  are  a  rich 
source  of  information  about  lesbian  and 
feminist  activism  and  communities, 
especially  in  the  Southeast,  from  the  early 
1970s  to  the  present.  An  addition  to  the 
rapidly-growing  Women's  Studies  Archives. 
More  info.:  Ginny  Daley, 
vld@mail.lib.duke.edu 


Karl  Menger  (b.  1902)  was  a  mathematician 
who  emigrated  from  Austria  during  World 
War  II  and  became  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  During  the 
1920s  and  1930s  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Vienna  Circle,  a  group  of  scientists 
interested  in  the  philosophy  of  science  and 
the  application  of  science  to  German  social 
theory.  Menger's  papers  include  drafts  for 
published  and  unpublished  works;  personal 
correspondence  from  noteworthy 
economists,  mathematicians  and  other 
scientists;  research  notes;  and  educational 
materials.  The  SCL  also  holds  the  papers  of 
Carl  Menger,  Karl  Menger's  father  and  a 
well-known  economist.  The  senior 
Menger's  papers  are  currently  being 
microfilmed  to  make  these  important 
documents  more  widely  available  to 
interested  scholars.  For  more  info.:  Bob 
Byrd.rlb@mail.lib.duke.edu 
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